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The summer skies are darkly blue 
The days are still and bright 
And Evening trails her robes of gold 
Through the dim halls of Night. 
—SARAH WHITMAN. 
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HE malaria problem is of such great 
importance in tropical countries, its rami- 
fications touch so closely and directly the in- 
terests of all who work therein, its deteriorat- 
ing effects on human health are so marked, 
that it should arouse the antagonistic activities 
of all intelligent people who dwell in tropical 
communities. Here amongst us it should be 
of interest. to all for a two-fold reason, easily 
merged into one. In the first place it should 
demand attention because of pure egoism. It 
is a self-evident proposition that the less of 
a given disease there is in a locality, the fewer 
the chances of anyone acquiring it; and the 
fact that Malaria is easily controlled under 
proper treatment, for which reason its per- 
centage of mortality is relatively low, should 
deceive no one, as it so often does, into a sense 
of security. It should be remembered that 
any disease process to which our system is 
subjected will impair it to a certain extent, 
to which must be added the suffering it al- 
ways entails. 

The second reason is a sense of duty. We 
are all down here in the service of a great 
organization which ministers to our needs in 
exchange for the help which we can give it 
to extract the largest possible financial return 
from its agricultural and manufacturing pur- 
suits. The basic factor in the work that must 
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be done is the labor element. The better 
health of this labor element the more easily 
will the work be done and the larger will the 
return be. It seems clear that a healthy man 
will be less apt to lay down on the job than 
one who is below normal, and, further, that 
the better the physical condition of the man, 
the more will he return in work for the wages 
paid him. A sick man easily drifts into hab 
its of indolence, for which he is not altogether 
at fault. 

For two centuries the country 
Porto Rico had been accused of laziness and 
it was only twenty years ago that Dr. Ash 
ford, of the Army Medical Corps, found that 
this “laziness’”’ was caused by Hookworm dis 
ease. I wish to add that it is only after twenty 
years that the farm owners of the Island are 
convinced that it pays them to have these men 
cured. 

And it should be remembered that Malaria, 
when it doesn’t kill and is left untreated or is 
improperly treated, leaves the organism in 
such a devitalized condition that it can whip 
up but very little energy with which to do 
the daily work. 

The labor problem down here, therefore, 
could be eased in part by a determined action 
against this disease. This admits of no con- 
The point is how much should be 
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troversy. 
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expected of the component elements of the 
community in the fight against it. And I 
maintain that every ounce of effort that each 
one is capable of giving should be generously 
put forth. It is very easy to disclaim any 
sense of responsibility in the matter because 
“that is up to the Specialist,” or “that is up 
to the Medical Department,” but this is not 
the right attitude of mind for an intelligent 
person to have. Undoubtedly it is up to the 
Medical Department, and the Medical De- 
partment should do and is doing everything it 
can with the means at its command. But 
sanitary measures, although meant to be di- 
rected by the men who have made a special 
study of such matters, require the cooperation 
of all before they can be enforced. Sanitary 
measures are not directed at material things, 
but are so closely interwoven with personal 
relationships that, unless the cooperation of 
everyone can be enlisted, they are doomed to 
failure. The unintelligent class can not be 
expected to realize these things. It is, there- 
fore, the intelligent, directing members that 
must understand them and assist in their en- 


forcement; especially so, when, as in our own 
particular case, the success of such measures 
is to be profitable to everyone. 

I said that the Company ministered to our 
needs for the help we could give it and it is 
to be expected that it will reward each one 
in accordance with the quality and quantity 
of help that each one givés it. A few in- 
stances may not support this contention but, 
then, an occasional swallow does not make 
a summer. 

If, therefore, a given district shows better 
work because the man in charge takes greater 
interest in the health of his men, and it is not 
to be argued that the better the health of the 
men the greater must be the return, even if 
this is only one factor among many, that man 
in charge is going to be singled out. The 
same thing applies all down the line and the 
success of each one will not only be of benefit 
to himself, but also to the men above him. 

These are my premises and if they seem 
acceptable there is but one thing to do and 
that is to put the shoulder to the wheel and 
help. 


The “Natural Bridge” near Guaro, Preston Division, one of the natural beauty 
spots in this section. 
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Tropics 
with “The Cockney” 


CHAPTER III 


ELL, this is the third mornin’ in 
*Avana ’n it’s also the day we pull up the 
anchor ’n leave fer Panama. Much as I ’ate 
to leave Cuba I’m sure anxious to git down 
where the Barnarner Plantations are so I can 
prove wotta lot of bunk it wos that Craw- 
ford Ellis told me. You remember that ’e 
told me Barnarners grow on trees upside down 
(so did ’is ancestors). But I’ll prove that ’e 
don’t know eny more about Barnarners than 
’e does about the truth, which ain’t so terrible 
much if you know wot I mean. 

The Unitep Fruir Co. sure does like ter 
look arfter their distinguished passengers such 
as me and maybe a couple of others. So ’ere 
comes a deputation from their office ter see 
us orf, or maybe ter see that we don’t git left 
be’ind, I don’t know which. The two China- 
men, Mr. Kerrigan and Mr. Kelly, led the 
procession ’n in accordance with the oriental 
custom practiced in the land of their ancestors, 
they wos bearin’ gifts. I ain’t in a position 
ter tell yer wot the gifts wos but we wos care- 
ful not to drop ’em ’n also they come in ’andy 
before dinner, with dinner ’n arfter dinner ’n 
larsted orl the way to Colon. 

"Owever everyone bein’ at larst hauled 
aboard ’n the gangways up ’n our presents ’n 
such like orl stowed away where they 
wouldn’t git broke or swiped, the whistle gives 
two or three ’orrible blarsts ’n amid cheers ’n 
tears we slides away from the dock ’n glidin’ 
down the ’arbour parst Morro Castle we steam 
into the blue Caribbean on our way ter see 
them Barnarners wot Crawford Ellis says 
grow upside down. 
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So here we are again, away from land 'n 
goin’ through the same formala of stuffin’ our- 
selves at the expense of the Unrrep Frurr 
Company. Wait a minit, I forgot ter tell 
you that just before’ leavin’ "Avana ‘oo should 
come abord but me old friend Julian Saenger 
(you know, the bloke ‘oo owns orl! the the- 
atres) ’n ‘is brother-in-law Morris Ash. Well, 
of course, that brought on a lot more trouble 
(you know ’ow it is, Mr. Editor, when you 
meet friends in a foreign country.) Morris de- 
cided that ’'e’d rest up a bit becos the sea 'n ‘im 
didn’t git along so well but me 'n Julian 'n 
Lux ’n Sullivan ’n a few other rabid prohibi- 
tionists took care of affairs in ‘is absence. 

That night Dick Sullivan broke the noos 
that ’e ’ad a portable radio with ‘im—this, 
of course, almost gave Julian Saenger ‘eart 
disease, radio bein’ ‘is ‘obby (WSMB, 
y’ know) so nothin’ would do but we must go 
up on the roof, I mean bridge deck, 'n tune 
in on WSMB. Dick fiddles aroun’ with the 
dials and it’s so dark that we carnt see nothin’ 
but millions of stars in the tropical sky, but in 
a few minits, more by accident than anythin’ 
else, Dick stumbles on the right combination 'n 
out on the air, in the middle of the Caribbean 
Sea, floats the ’oarse cackle of “C. R. R. an- 
nouncin’ from WSMB—Saenger Amusement 
Company Maison Blanche Department Store, 
New Orleans,” etc. 

Saenger wos so tickled that ’e immediately 
sent a wireless to WSMB 'n told ‘em wot 
we'd ’eard. Also ’e wos so excited 'e made 
promises of reckless extravagance when we got 
ter Panama—none of which ‘e kept. But I 
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give yer me word it wos a bit uncanny, ’earin’ 
old C. R. R.’s croaky voice out in the middle 
of the ocean on a tropical night. It wos a 
bit annoyin’ too, becos one of the reasons I 
went on the Cruise wos so I wouldn’t ’ave to 
listen to it every day. 

We'd ’ad darnses every night ’n each day 
we'd ’ave what they corl a pool. Every one 
would put up a dollar ’n then they’d guess 
’ow far we ’ad run the day before. One fat, 
bald ’eaded bird named Raleigh Schwarz won 
it three times. I think ’e sat up nights with 
a tape measure figurin’ it up—the loafer. 

The weather wos great—nice ’n cool—so 
you could sleep at night provided the bloke 
next door didn’t snore orl night long like this 
blighter Schwarz. One night Capt. Bur- 
meister says ter me: ‘Andy, I want yer to 
git up about 5 o’clock to-morrow mornin’.” So 
I says, ‘‘Wot d’yer mean git up at 5 o'clock? 
Your confounded passengers don’t let me git 
ter bed ’til 4:30, wot with their fun ’n jokes 
’n darnsin’.” “Well,” sez Looie, “you git ter 
bed early tonight ’n git up at about 5 in the 
mornin’ becos we enter the ’arbour at Colon 
’n it’s a beautiful sight ’n you don’t know so 
darn much that you can afford ter miss it. So 
git yerself out of bed ’n take a look.” 

So I says, ‘Alright, but it better come up to 
specifications or there'll be a noo angel in a 
duck uniform in ’eaven.” 

So at 5 A. M. sharp Looie’s boy knocks at 
me door with coffee ’n I goes up on the deck 
to see the lights of Colon as we slip in an 
openin’ in the breakwater about as wide as 
Canal Street. 

The sight wos worth seein’ Mr. Editor. 
The way this Looie person puts ’is ship 
through this little ‘ole in the reef wos worth 
the money alone ’n don’t ferget it. In about 
20 minits we wos tied up ter the dock in 
Colon, the gateway to the Pacific Ocean. 


S O ’ere we are at Almirante, right down in 
the narrowest part of Central America ’n be- 
lieve me the way this bloke Captain Bur- 
meister maneuvers ‘is big ship through the 
lagoons ’n alongside the landin’ dock is nothin’ 
short of miraculous. As we slowly came 
alongside ’n made fast I sees a red faced bird 
named Joe Gerchow ’oo I ’ad ’eard a lot about. 
Joe is the superintendent of the Port of Al- 
mirante besides bein’ a ’ole lot of other things. 
So I ’ollers ter Joe ter come aboard, but I 
might as well ’ave saved me breath cos ’e 
Wos comin’ anyway ’n wos ’arf aboard then. 

Looie brings ’im over ter me ’n interdooces 
‘im but as I told ’im I’d ’eard so much about 


‘im I already knew ’im ’n ’e said the same, we 
got along fine. 

Presently along comes a chap named Cam- 
eron ’oo runs the Cacao plant where they dries 
cacao beans to make cocoa. Arfter the usual 
amenities we goes ashore ter meet Mr. Blair, 
’oo is the chief gazabo of the Unrrep FRUIT 
Company in Almirante. Well, Mr. Blair 
thinks ’e ought to dispense the amenities too, 
and arfter we ’ad left the dispensary we ‘ad a 
big lunch ’n ’oo should come in but ’arold 
Parker, the chief construction engineer of the 
Fruir Co., from Boston, so we started orl 
over again. 

That arfternoon Joe arsks me would I like 
ter go fishin’ so I says “Yes.” Joe gets an ole 
whaleboat with a engine in it with enough 
asthma in it ter scare orl the fish in South 
America ’n we starts out with several miles of 
line about as thick as me finger ’n a big spoon 
hook at the end. 

We wos goin’ along about 10 miles an hour 
with the line tied ter the boat when orl of a 
sudden we yanks a fish into the air wot looked 
10 feet long. I gives a yell which causes Joe 
ter git one of ’is feet mixed up in the fly wheel 
almost wreckin’ wot wos left of the engine. 
’Owever, arfter gettin’ untangled I proceeded 
to ’aul in the line inch by inch; meanwhile Joe 
puts on steam in order ter make it as uncom- 
fortable fer Mr. Fish as ’e possibly could. 

Arfter takin’ orl the skin orf me’ ands we 
got our catch alongside ’n ’ere’s a barracuda 
on the ’ook. The barracuda is one of the fin- 
est and fastest fish in the Tropics ’n ’is dental 
arrangements are the envy of the dentists orl 
over the world. 

Just as we wos ’aulin’ ’im in there wos a 
great rumpus ’n a shark about 16 feet long 
lookin’ fer ’is lunch just missed my fish. Mr. 
Editor your reporter said I lost three of me 
names ’n most of me British accent catchin’ 
that fish but if ver wants the truth of it I lost 
about two yards of skin ’n about 10 years of 
growth besides several of me religious prin- 
ciples. : 

’Owever, me ’n Joe ’n the Carib finally got 
old man barracuda aboard ’n sailed fer shore 
ter git a nerve tonic. Joe ’n ’is family ate the 
barracuda but I’d ’ad quite enough of ’im fer 
mine. 

Next day we orl gits on a little gas train 
wot runs on a track ’n goes up to wot they 
corl Farm No. 6, ’n wot makes me so mad is 
that when we got there there was thousands 
of bunches of barnarners growin’-—'n I’m 
blessed if every bloomin’ bunch wasn’t ’angin’ 
on the trees upside down with the loose ends’ 
of the barnarners stickin’ up in the air. 


That guy, Crawford Ellis, sure knows ‘is 


onions, ’n ‘is barnarners too. It’s a good thing 
I ’aven’t made no bet with ‘im. Well, we goes 
on through the farms on this little train ter 
Costa Rica ’n believe me I never see so many 
barnarners in me life before or since. That 
night we ’ave a big dinner at Mr. ’n Mrs. 
Blair’s ’n then Joe ’n me catches a big turtle 
which I figure ter bring back ter Audubon 
park ’n ’ave a brass plate with me name on it 
stuck on the tank—but I'll tell yer wot ’ap- 


UNtrruiteo 


pened to it. Orl ter bed early in the mornin’ 
ready to git up at sunup 'n start back. 


(To be continued) 


@ The first instalment 
of this story by “Steve 
Knows” of Cristobal 
was featured in July. 


A Trip on 
A Converted Sub-Chaser 


UR next stop being Nombre de Dios, 
we once more proceeded out to sea and round- 
ing Pescador Point (Fishermen’s Point) we 
started into the small circular bay known as 


Nombre de Dios Bay. This is hallowed 
ground. Nombre de Dios is the one place 
on the coast of Panama where Christopher 
Columbus trod. It was at this point in 1502 
that he took possession of the mainland of 
American continents in “Nombre de Dios” 
(In the Name of God), for the rulers of old 
Castile, Ferdinand and Isabella. This sea- 
port differs from many others in one respect, 
namely, it turns its back on the ocean instead 
of facing it. To the left as one views the 
town from the sea there is a small river. A 
lagoon, shaped like a wrench, divides the 
town. Most of the houses face on the lagoon. 
They are chiefly of primitive design and are 
made up of various materials, principally old 
pieces of corrugated iron and parts of 
packing cases. A visit to the town will re- 
veal many well-known names on the sides of 
the houses, such as Montgomery Ward, the 
West Indian Oil Company, the Ford Motor 
Company and the Singer Sewing Machine 


Company. The latter is responsible for the 
slogan in tropical America that “you are a 
long way from home if you do not meet a 
Singer Sewing Machine.” 

After taking possession of Nombre de Dios, 
Columbus went his way, and after we had 
taken possession of all the bananas offered, we 
went our way, bound for the small but pros- 
perous town of Garrote. In order to reach 
Garrote it is necessary to pass through the 
Los Magotes de Manzanillo. Huge masses 
of stone stick out from the ocean with the 
appearance of having been thrown by 
giant from Manzanillo Point at a possible in- 
vader, and one gets the impression that on a 
stormy night a ship would be in great peril 
at this spot. Rounding the point we passed 
between Isla Grande and the mainland. Be- 
fore us lay a flat, intensely green patch with 
a gradual slope toward the sea and a beach 
forming a silver fringe all around. Back of 
the beach, like an army marching, we noted 
a multitude of cocoanut trees, among which 
appeared small, red-roofed shacks. 

Opposite Isla Grande is La Guayra. The 
latter is not an island, but with its cocoanut 


some 
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palms presents practically the same appear- 
ance as Isla Grande. 

The channel between Isla Grande and the 
mainland is three hundred feet wide and it is 
really a delightful experience to glide down 
this channel in the smooth water, passing the 
settlements of La Guayra, Lima, San Juan, 
El Gallego and rounding Chiflon Point, pass- 
ing through the channel between Juan Joa- 
quim Island and up into Port Garrote. It be- 
ing Saturday evening most of the inhabitants at 
Port Garrote had departed on pleasure bent 
to nearby towns and the amount of bananas 
we received was discouragingly small. How- 
ever, we had yet to make the call at Porto 


Bello and after a two hour’s run we finally - 


passed in between the rock cliffs at Iron Castle 
and Cocal Points and dropped anchor off the 
forts in Porto Bello Bay. 


P ORTO BELLO—what history the name 
recalls! It leads us back to the time when 
pirates of the type of Morgan cruised and 
were the terror of the sea. Porto Bello—the 
beginning of the Spanish Main, the golden 
way through which the treasures of the south- 
ern seas were brought to Spain. Porto Bello, 
which today is just a relic of a brilliant past, 
the town that held an imposing cathedral, a 
vast and powerful fortress and was the 
stronghold of the Dons. Standing on the deck 
of a boat and letting one’s eye stray from the 
old crumbling fortress to the roof of a shack 
on the left with its legend “Tome Rhum 
Blanco”, one seems to step from the ‘present 
into the days of the Cruces Trail. 

Many things have come to pass since 
Columbus, bareheaded and on bended knees, 
offered thanks to. the Almighty and took 
possession of the New World for. Spain. 
Especially in small, now nearly forgotten 
Porto Bello, one can see the mail-clad legions 
of Spain pouring across the Spanish Main. 
One can see the gold, the silver, the pearls, 
the silks, the emeralds, from the South Seas; 
the wealth from the kingdom of the Incas 
packed on the backs of mules stumbling over 
the rutty trails from Cruces to Porto Bello. 
One can see the warehouses built of rocks and 
mortar by sweating slaves and natives to hold 
the vast plunder of the conquistadors; the 
bloodthirsty pirates with their cutlasses and 
pistols, pouring over the bulwarks of their 
blood-stained vessels and swimming ashore; 
the fierce, warlike San Blas and allied Indian 


nations helplessly fighting against armaments 
which they did not understand. One can see 
them beaten back, their villages ravaged, their 
accumulation of worldly goods divided among 
the followers of Balboa and his confreres. 

And then, marching across one’s memory, 
is Sir Henry Morgan, the buccaneer, the 
pirate sublime, the man who raised himself 
from the muck, blood and grime of piracy to 
rule one of the rich provinces of the West 
Indies, by the King’s selection. It was Harry 
Morgan, who, on receipt of a message from 
the Governor-General of Spain at Panama 
asking him to explain how a small band of 
his pirates could take and destroy the strong 
and well-manned fortress of Porto Bello, sent 
in return a pistol and two small leaden balls 
with the laconic reply that they were the rea- 
sons and that they were to be kept for two 
years, when he would return. This so affected 
the Governor-General that he sent Morgan 
a very valuable emerald ring and returned 
his pistol and leaden balls, stating that it 
would not be necessary for Mr. Morgan to 
return. 

In recalling the events of those days, one 
wonders how the lowly, mail-clad warrior of 
Spain felt in leaving his home, breaking his 
family ties and starting out across a practi- 
cally uncharted, trackless body of water to an 
unknown destination among a savage people, 
running the gauntlet of pirates, tropical fev- 
ers, reptiles and wild beasts of the jungle. 
It was surely a lot not to be envied. 

In this age, when we can pick messages 
from friends thousands of miles away out of 
the air and in turn transmit messages of cheer 
through the air, our little Inapaquina (al- 
though restricted in space and not to be com- 
pared with the super-ships of the Great White 
Fleet) may be considered a palace of luxury, 
compared with the craft on which these poor 
soldiery had to cross the Spanish Main. 

Leaving the ruined forts, the dismantled 
and rotting guns of Porto Bello, we passed out 
through the narrow gateway to the open sea. 
After a short run, with a last flourish of sea- 
manship on the part of the captain, we 
dropped anchor about thirty feet from the 
Strangers Club. Over the side into the panga 
and across the thirty feet of water, then into 
a comfortable easy chair, grabbing the dice 
box, calling the waiter, a Daiquiri cocktail, 
a coca cola highball—‘Here’s to the Inapa- 
quina. Long may she sail in the track of 
the pirates, taking up instead of the gold of 
the conquistadors the full and luscious fruit 
of the tropics, the banana!” 


The Development 


of the 


Banana Industry 


By Philip Keep Reynolds 


S late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century travellers and naturalists had written 
of the banana as a delicious fruit and a val- 
uable food in the tropics, but for tropical coun- 
tries only. The portability of the banana, now 
known to economists, was not realized nor its 
possibilities, through modern transportation, 
foreseen as a staple food for the peoples of the 
temperate zones. 

There is a tradition, which apparently first 
appears in print in the Fruit Trade Journal® 
that in 1804 the schooner Reynard, on a voy- 
age from Cuba, brought thirty bunches of ba- 
nanas to New York. At long and irregular 
intervals thereafter, small consignments of red 
bananas arrived on pineapple schooners at At- 
lantic coast ports from Cuba and the Bahama 
Islands. By 1850 clipper schooners were 
bringing occasional small cargoes from Cuba 
to the Atlantic ports. 

Towards the close of the Civil War small 
lots of yellow bananas found their way to New 
Orleans, in schooners from the Bay Islands, 
off Honduras, and were sold along the levees 
at auction. 

In 1866, Carl B. Franc, for many years a 
ship’s steward, entered into an arrangement 
with a steamship company and began the im- 
portation of yellow bananas, on a small scale, 
to New York from Colon (now within the 
present Panana Canal Zone, and at that time 
a part of Colombia, South America). For a 
number of years Franc and his associates had 
the New York market to themselves. Being 
the sole producers and importers of bananas, 
they had a monopoly,—the only one ever ex- 
isting in the banana trade. 

Minor C. Keith, born in New York and 
for two years engaged in the cattle business 
in Texas, in 1871, at the age of twenty-three, 
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went to Costa Rica to join his brothers, who 
were attempting to build a railroad from 
Port Limon to San Jose, This railroad as 
finally completed cromed the deadly, fever- 
laden swamps along the coast, penetrated the 
jungle, climbed its tortuous way five thousand 
feet to the Continental Divide and dropped 
down one thousand feet to the capital city of 
San Jose. As an illustration of the heart- 
breaking difficulties of the undertaking, it took 
nineteen years to reach San Jose, a little over 
one hundred miles. The first twenty-five miles 
cost four thousand lives, mostly of negroes, as 
the Costa Ricans were too well informed to 
risk their lives in the fever-laden swamps and 
jungles. Keith lost his three brothers in the 
attempt. At one time, both the whites and 
the negroes worked nine months without pay, 
on account of financial difficulties. They 
loyally refused, however, to abandon Keith, 
although he offered them full pay and free 
return transportation to their homes. 

Young Keith early saw that even to com- 
plete the road he must have freight in paying 
quantities, and decided to go into the banana 
business. He obtained a supply of bulbs, or 
suckers, from Carl B. France at Colon, with 
which to make his banana experiments in the 
Costa Rican jungle. While waiting for his 
plantations to produce he made an initial ship- 
ment of 250 bunches from Colon to New Or- 
leans in 1872 on the deck of the S.S. Juan G. 
Meiggs, the first steamer shipment of bananas 
to that port. When his Costa Rican planta- 
tions commenced to bear, and railway exten- 
sion permitted, Keith substituted Limon ba 
nanas for those from Colon. In 1879 he com- 
menced shipping small cargoes by steamship to 
New York, the first ever received at that port 
from Costa Rica. Even at that time the fruit 
was looked upon as a curiosity; no one 
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dreamed of its later becoming an important 
factor in the food supply of the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1870, Captain Lorenzo D. Baker, own- 
er of a Cape Cod schooner The Telegraph 
took a contract to convey a party of gold 
miners with their machinery and supplies 300 
miles up the Orinoco River in Venezuela. On 
his return trip he stopped at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and looked about for a cargo suitable 
for Boston. As trade was dull and freight 
scarce, he finally purchased at Port Morant, a 
few bunches of yellow bananas, loaded them 
on the deck of his schooner, and set sail.* He 
made a quick voyage and docked in Boston 
with the bananas ripened and in a salable 
condition. It is claimed that these were the 
first commercial bananas ever imported at that 
port. 

Captain Baker with his speculative deckload 
of bananas had drawn the attention of Boston 
fruit merchants to Jamaica, and its proximity 
to New England marked the island for devel- 
opment. Chief among these fruit merchants 
was Andrew W. Preston. Gifted with the 
ability to make accurate forecasts and endowed 
with a firm tenacity of purpose, he entered 
the banana business with the Cape Cod 
skipper. At this period schooners made the 
trip from Jamaica to Boston in the average 
time of 16-17 days, an exceedingly good pass- 
age being 14 days. The fruit was cut very 
thin and usually arrived in good shape on the 
quicker voyages. But, when the vessel was 
delayed by calms and headwinds, which often 
happened, the fruit generally reached port in 
too ripe a condition to bring a profit. 


Birth of the Boston Fruit Company 


Preston received but slight endorsement of 
his views on the ultimate expansion of the 
banana industry but eventually in 1885 en- 
listed the financial support of nine men, the 
most influential being Captain Lorenzo D. 
Baker and Jesse H. Freeman. The outgrowth 
of this original association of ten was the Bos- 
ton Fruit Company, incorporated in 1890. It 
gradually extended its operations until it drew 
its banana supplies not only from Jamaica but 
from San Domingo and Cuba and shipped the 
fruit to Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

The decade from 1880 to 1890 was marked 
by the passing of the schooners, the fruit be- 


* During the next two decades the roots or suckers of 
the yellow bananas were brought from Jamaica to Cuba, 
resulting eventially in the practical disappearance of the 
red banana from Cuba, which formerly preduced only that 
variety. 
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ing transported almost entirely by steamships. . 
The selling of bananas continued to be han- 
dled from the ship’s side. Towards the end of 
this period the number of those engaged in the 
business increased as did the size of the car- 
goes, with the result that it was not possible to 
dispose of all the fruit in this manner. What 
was left over was, for the most part, con- 
signed to brokers in nearby interior cities for 
disposal on a commission basis. As was to be 
expected, money was almost invariably lost 
when this method of selling was resorted to. 


Need of Stabilization in the Industry 


The trade, however, was not properly sup- 
plied with bananas, as the importations were 
highly irregular and unreliable, the distribu- 
tion haphazard, and the quality of the fruit 
uncertain—due to the unscientific methods of 
cultivation and the faulty methods of trans- 
portation from the tropics to the consumer. 

The difficulty in securing and disposing of 
bananas made greater organization necessary 
in every department of the business, which in 
turn called for greater capital. The tendency 
of the day was, however, towards reduced ex- 
penses of doing business. Obviously there was 
need for a radical change and the company 
taking the lead in the right direction was tne 
one assured of a successful future. 

To improve the unsatisfactory merchandis- 
ing conditions in the eastern states and middle 
west, the Frurr Dispatch COMPANY was 
incorporated in December, 1898. This Com- 
pany sold in the interior the fruit imported 
by the Boston Fruit Company and its respec- 
tive subsidiaries at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 


Creation of the United Fruit Company 


In March, 1899, the Untrep Frurr Com- 
PANY was created through a union of the in- 
terests of the Boston Fruit Company, headed 
by Andrew W. Preston, drawing their sup- 
plies for the most part from the West Indies, 
and those headed by Minor C. Keith, securing 
their bananas from Central America and Santa 
Marta, Colombia. This was a business step 
imperatively required to insure an adequate 
supply of bananas and to establish the indus- 
try on a permanent basis. As a result of this 
consolidating, the entire operation from the 
plantation to the jobber is highly organized 
and efficient, and the trade throughout the 
country is furnished with a regular supply of 
good quality fruit throughout the year. To- 
day, the selling subsidiary of the UNITED 
Fruit Company, the Frurr DispatcH Com- 
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‘pany, has forty-nine branches located in the 
principal cities of the United States and Can- 


ada and the fruit is widely distributed, being 
sold in the summer months almost as far north 
as the Arctic Circle. 

This stabilization of the banana industry 
has been made possible by the creation of rail- 
ways, docks, villages, stores, radio stations™ 
and extensive plantations, with the application 
of scientific methods in cultivation. In addi- 
tion, the extensive steamship service performed 
by the specially constructed, and for the most 
part, refrigerator steamships, has-been a vital 
factor. 

Before the advent of the Unirep Fruir 
ComMPANY, commercial operations along the 
Caribbean shores and adiacent lowlands of 
Central America were impossible on account 
of the dread tropic diseases which infested 
those areas. Realizing the necessity of first 
making the jungle safe for man to live, the 
Company transformed the zone of its tropical 
operations into sanitary and healthful com- 
munities.** It has also created an extensive 
system of modern hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of these employes and the peo- 
ple of the various tropical countries where it 
operates. 


On the Company’s payrolls are approxi- 
mately 70,000 employes. For their benefit 
it has installed and maintains ice plants, bak- 
eries, laundries, electric light plants, water 
works and sewerage systems. It has also pro- 
vided churches, schools, baseball grounds, ten- 
nis courts, golf courses and swimming pools. 

In the application of the most modern meth- 
ods in building and operations in the tropics, 
an important part has been played by Victor 
M. Cutter, who in 1904, after graduating 
from Dartmouth College, entered the service 
of the Unrrep Fruir Company as a time- 
keeper in Costa Rica. His thoroughness, in- 
dustry and progressive ideas won him early 
and steady promotion. After filling the vari- 
ous positions in a tropical division, he was 
made Manager then General Manager of all 
Tropical divisions, subsequently being trans- 
ferred to the General Offices, Boston, as Vice 
President in charge of Tropical Divisions. To- 
day, Cutter is the President of the organiza- 


*Tue Unitep Fruit Co. erected radio stations at 
Bocas del Toro, Panama, and Port Limon, Costa Rica, and 
inaugurated the service between these two points early in 
1904, This was the first radio service established in either 
Central or South America (Radio Broadcast, Sept., 1922). 

** Hospital Service was first inaugurated by the Unitep 
Fruir Co. in August, 1899, at Bocas del Toro, Panama, 
and a permanent hospital was opened there in January, 
1901. In Costa Rica the Company operated two small 
hospitals as early as 1901, 
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tion, succeeding Andrew W. Preston on the 
death of the latter in September, 1924. 
Non-political in its aims, the profound in- 
fluence of this-Company is shown in all 
branches of communication and in the advance- 
ment of knowledge, sanitation, agriculture 
and industry which mark the progress of the 
American Tropics. The record of its achieve- 


‘ments ranks with the best constructive work 


of those early pioneers, the East India and 
Hudson’s Bay Companies. 

Other banana companies have followed the 
example of the UNirep Frurr Company and 
have done their share in sanitation and com- 
mercial development. 


Commercial Introduction of Bananas into 


Europe 


Turning our attention to Europe, we find 
that bananas were first imported commercially 
into England in smal] quantities from Madeira 
in 1878 and from the Canary Islands in 1882, 
but were regarded as exotic rarities. In 1884 
the total importation into England was about 
10.000 bunches. In 1892, Mr. A. H. Stock- 
ley and Mr. A. R. Ackerley for Elder 
Dempster & Company began banana importa- 
tions from the Canary Islands, and about this 
time Fyffe, Hudson & Company also started 
to import bananas from these islands. During 
the next decade the banana was passing from 
what may be termed the “luxury stage” to 
that of an everyday food. 

Minor C. Keith, about 1896 or 1897, com- 
menced trial transshipments of Costa Rican 
bananas from New York to Liverpool in the 
fastest available Atlantic liners of that time. 
The bunches with the ends of the stem cov- 
ered with asphaltum, were packed in dried 
banana leaves and placed in crates or boxes. 
From 1,000 to 2,000 bunches were shipped 
weekly in this manner and the fruit was sold 
at auction at Covent Gardens, Londen. Some 
of the fruit arrived in good shape and sold 
as high as the equivalent of $15 a bunch, but 
too often the fruit arrived in spoiled condi- 
tion. At the end of a three-year period, Mr. 
Keith found that he had lost some £3,000 in 
the venture and stopped shipments. 

In 1901, the Imperial Direct Line between 
Bristol and Jamaica was started by Sir Alfred 
Jones, Chairman of Elder, Dempster & Com- 
pany, and steamships, specially fitted with re- 
frigerating apparatus, loaded at Jamaica a 
cargo of about 25,000 bunches once a fort- 
night. 
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Creation of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 
In May, 1901, Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., was 


incorporated, with Sir Alfred Jones as chair- 
man. At the start the Company sold and 
distributed the fruit brought to Bristol from 
Jamaica in the Elder, Dempster boats. As the 
British fruit merchants had become accustomed 
to bananas being imported in well-made 
wooden crates, covered with paper, straw and 
cotton wool, the advent of the “naked” ba- 
nana aroused a great deal of opposition from 
the fruit trade. This prejudice and ignorance 
was overcome by the energy and tact of Arthur 
H. Stockley and A. Roger Ackerley, of Elders 
& Fyffes, Ltd. In 1902 that Company be- 
came associated with the Unirep FRvuir 
Company, and began to charter and build 
its own refrigerator tonnage with the result 
that regular importations of bananas from 
Costa Rica, in addition to the supplies from 
Jamaica, were begun with its own fleet. 
In 1910, after eight years of affiliation with 
the Unirep Frurr Company, Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., definitely became a part of that 
organization. 

At the outbreak of the World War, in 
1914, bananas from the American ‘Tropics 
were being distributed to every European 
country, as far north as St. Petersburg (now 
called Leningrad) and Finland, as far east 
as Tiflis, and as far south as the Mediter- 
ranean. The war, and the difficulties follow- 
ing in its train, retarded the development of 
the Continental business. However, the de- 
mand later steadily increased in spite of the 
depreciated currencies. Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and the 
Scandinavian countries are now taking large 
quantities of the fruit. Today, the Elders & 
Fyffes’ fleet, comprising twenty-eight refrigera- 
tor steamships, many of them equipped for 
carrying passengers, maintains a regular and 
direct service between ports in England, Ger- 
many and Holland and ports in the West In- 
dies, Central America, Colombia and the 
Canary Islands. 

‘This efficient organization is doing splendid 
constructive work, which is a notable contribu- 
tion to industrial history. 


Conclusion 


The history of the banana trade is one of the 
romances of business. From small beginnings, 
hardly more than a generation ago, it has de- 
veloped into an industry of great size and of 
large importance, which is a potent factor in 
the commercial life of the countries producing 
and exporting the fruit. Moreover, it is 
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unique in its economic aspects, since it involves, 
on the one hand; a highly specialized system 
of production in widely separated tropical lo- 
calities, the maintenance of adequate, expen- 
sive and carefully controlled means of rail and 
water transportation, and on the other, well- 
organized distributing agencies in the coun- 
tries to which the fruit is sent. Today the 
greater utilization of the banana is recognized 
by leading economists as an important factor 
in the problem of supplying the increasing 
world population with an_ inexpensive and 
nutritious staple food. 

While those responsible for the creation of 
development of the industry comprise a long 
list of names, the following will be remem- 
bered in “banana” history: Friar Thomas de 
Berlanga, who introduced the banana to the 
New World, Jean Francois Pouyat, the dis- 
coverer of the Gros Michel, the principal ban- 
ana of commerce, Carl B. Franc, Capt. Lor- 
enzo D. Baker, Minor C. Keith, Andrew W. 
Preston and Victor M. Cutter; while the out- 
standing pioneers of the banana trade in Great 
Britain are Sir Alfred Jones, Arthur H. 
Stockley and A. Roger Ackerley, and on the 
Continent, the last two named gentlemen are 
still active in the business. In recording the 
foresight, courage and organization which 
made the banana industry possible, tribute must 
be paid to those physcians and engineers whose 
splendid and unselfish efforts through many 
years have made it possible for men to live 
and work in the American banana tropics in 
health and safety. 


A Scot applied for a position as patrolman 
on the London police force. Here is a ques- 
tion they put to him in Scotland Yard and 
his answer: 

“Suppose, MacFarland, you saw a crowd 
congregated at a certain point in your beat, 
how would you disperse it, quickly and with 
the least trouble?” 

“T would pass the hat.” 


Mr. Kootiesitch—“That new fellow on the 
third floor boasts that he has kissed every wo- 


man in this flat except one. 
Mrs. Kootiesitch—‘“I'll bet that’s that stuck- 


up Mrs. Murphy upstairs.” 


Two Irishmen, one accompanied by his wife, 
met on the street. 

Said Pat to Mike: “Let me present my 
wife to ye.” 

“No thank ye,” said Mike. 
me own.” 


“Oj got one of 
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TEMPTATION 


Are |N old- fashioned word, nearly fallen into dis- 
AIX NY use is “‘temptation”’ and yet from the time the 
en Wi] snake formally introduced himself to Eve 
A EN AS} temptation has been one of the greatest fac- 

5 tors in the moulding of the race, both for good 
and evil. And temptation does not always come from 
without. The refusal to obey the dictates of your own 
conscience may lead you into more serious errors than the 
weak-mindedness which causes you to listen to the argu- 
ments of your associates showing you how to make “easy 
money”’ or sidestep work. 


In the mind of every sane person is the ability to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. It is when you listen to an- 
other’s warped conception of good and bad that your 
conscience decides to take a vacation—and then, later, 
you have a lot of explaining to do because you haven't 
avoided the appearance of evil. 
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This is a suspicious and censorious world. There is 
only one great, all-important rule to follow and that is 
keep away from anything that bears even an indication 
of being shady or dishonorable. It isn’t sufficient to only 
tell the truth! If you keep silent when you should speak, 
allowing an incorrect impression to be given, you are cul- 
pable. If you use your knowledge of Company affairs for 
your own profit, if you give out or allow to be given out 
information useful to business rivals or competitors, you 
are just as guilty of disloyalty as if you robbed a cash 
drawer. And the fact that you have acted through some 
one else’s advice will not serve to exonerate you. You 
must stand on your own feet; judge the right and wrong 
of everything by the simple question “Is it right or 
wrong?” thereby adding to your store of self-respect and 
the respect that others have for you and your judgment. 


“UNCLE Ep.” 
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Up the Rio Dulce 
to Lake 


By. Roa 


Lzabal 
on the ‘‘Mermaid 


Cropley 


Purser, S. S. Santa Marta 


ANY times had I seen her in New 
York waters, this 85 foot launch called the 
Mermaid, when in the days of her youth, re- 
splendent in paint, varnish and shining brass, 
J. P. Morgan had used her as a tender to his 
famous Corsair or to “commute” from his 
Long Island estate to his office. Only a 
month previously I had see her again at Belize, 
looking rather seedy as she lay to one side of 
the river, huddled in the midst of the native 
craft. The recognition had brought the sort 
of satisfaction which one always feels when 
seeing a familiar face in a strange land. To 
find the launch down in Guatemalan waters 
and available for a trip up the famous Rio 
Dulce to Lake Izabal, gave me a thrill, for 
Americans seldom get an opportunity to visit 
these places. 

So the knowledge that the Mermaid was to 
be mine for a day to take my 16 cruise pas- 
sengers on a jaunt, filled me with great ex- 
pectations. The night before I went to sleep 
devoutly hoping that the morning would dawn 
rainless, and that the Mermaid would not 
acquire an ailment over night or my passen- 
gers decide to do something else than see the 
most famous river in Central America. But 
the Gods smiled on the trip, presenting us 
with a perfect day, with hardly a ripple 
marring the surface of the Gulf of Amatique, 
and all the members of our party appeared at 
the landing stage on time. 

Within thirty-five minutes after leaving 
Puerto Barrios, the Mermaid had covered the 
thirteen miles of water to the Livingston Bar, 
glided by the town and was headed for a cleft 
in the high hills a mile to the west—a cleft 
with perpendicular sides at least three hun- 
dred feet in height, forming a canyon through 
which a silver strand of water about two hun- 
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dred feet wide could be seen leading behind a 
bend. Into the mouth of this canyon our 
boat ventured, and soon we were steaming 
over the surface of the famous Rio Dulce of 
Guatemala, a river which rivals the beauty 
and grandeur of the Saguenay in Quebec. 
Our party was speechless at the beauty of 
the scene. The primeval stillness was broken 
only by the incessant clicking of camera shut- 
ters for the six miles the Mermaid traversed 
this gorgeous canyon, which twisted in and 
out, affording a succession of scenes of the 
most exotic wild beauty. The cliffs were al- 
most completely covered with a dense vegeta- 
tion. From every foothold a thick growth 
seemed to spring. Vines and_ shrubbery 
swayed like green curtains and dipped their 
foliage in the river as if bending over too far 
to look at their own reflection. Higher up 
great trees were to be seen, covered with 
myriads of beautiful orchids; trees which cast 
wonderful shadows. It was a dazzling sight, 
for the sky was clear and the bright sun 
brought out the contrasts of light and shadow. 
Occasionally we passed dugouts loaded with 
cocoanuts, bananas and fish, a Carib Indian 
and his fat wife industriously paddling to- 
wards Livingston and the market. 
Eventually the Mermaid slipped out of the 
canyon, which ended as abruptly as it had be- 
gun. Banana plantations clinging tenaciously 
to the sides of fairly steep slopes put in an ap- 
pearance as the river broadened out into “El 
Primero Laguna,” as the pilot called it—and 
which the chart defined as the Gulf of Gofete. 
It is a beautiful body of water, at least ten 
miles long and in places nearly four miles 
wide, and dotted with little green islands. 
At the “laguna’s” far end the river narrowed 
and wound in and out, reminding one of the 
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upper reaches of the Chagres, which is now 
used by the Panama Canal, or like the St. 
Johns, south of Jacksonville, Florida, with 
the jungle just a step from the bank. 


For another ten miles we sped: on thus, 
passing scows loaded with cattle. The scows 
had but little free-board above the water, yet 
they were so deep that the noses of the ani- 
mals just protruded over the gunwales as 
they looked at us with sad eyes, seeming to 
realize only too well that when they reached 
Livingston their journey would be ended for 
all time. 

Finally, rounding a sharp angle on whose 
point nestled the vine-covered ruins of the 
old fort of San Felipe which was used by the 
Spaniards to keep the pirates out, we shot out 
upon the bosom of Lake Izabal, 42 miles above 
Livingston and the mouth of the Rio Dulce. 


I HAVE yet to see a finer body of water 
than this lonely Central American lake, which 
is 30 miles long and 10 miles wide, located 
in the heart of Gtemala and hemmed in 
by the towering ranges of the Sierra de Santa 
Cruz to the north and the Sierra de las Minas 
to the south, both ranges covered to their sum- 
mits with foliage. The wooded shores are 
low, the land rising gently to the foothills of 
the mountains. There is an inexpressible 
beauty about it all. 

Lake Izabal is alive with many varieties of 
fish. Its quiet coves and bays are the haunts 
of the alligator, while its jungle slopes abound 
with deer and bears. In fact, there are few 
places in the world where there is such an 
abundance of plant and animal life as is to 
be found in this district. Perennial moisture 
reigns in the soil and uninterrupted summer 
is in the air. As a result, the vegetation lux- 
uriates in ceaseless activity. 

There is the old town of Izabal which was 
once a very prosperous port but has dwindled 
to a straggly, thatched-roof village reposing in 
a perpetual siesta on the southern shore of 
the lake. One wishes it might be revived as 
a haven for sportsmen. 

We were all sorry when the time came for 
the Mermaid to turn around, which was nec- 
essary if we were to cross the Livingston Bar 
in safety ere the outrushing river current and 
the afternoon tide had begun to fight each 
other too vehemently. 


San Felipe 


At San Felipe we tarried a while. I am 
net certain which created the greater sensa- 
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tion among the Carib Indians—the Guate- 
malan General in full regalia whom | had 
corraled to accompany us on the trip, or the 
sight of the women beautifully gowned and 
shod. Or perhaps it was the Mermaid her- 
self. At any rate, there was great excitement 
among the Caribs as we inspected the huts, 
bought a moth-eaten parrot for two dollars 
and got a boy to scramble up a cocoanut tree 
like a monkey and drop a few nuts from their 
eyrie height. 

Building a home in the Guatemalan wilder- 
ness is a very simple proposition. All the 
Indian has to do is to cut a few bamboo poles 
and gather palm or banana leaves for his roof, 
and he has all the material necessary. He sets 
a few poles in the ground and by means of 
vines attaches these to other poles horizontally. 
He always makes the same kind of steep roof, 
Sometimes he closes the entrance with a 
hinged door, but usually a piece of loosely 
swinging cloth answers the purpose. 

When we had embarked once more and 
the Mermaid was speeding homeward so that 
we would have time to visit Livingston and 
yet cross the Bar in safety, we all felt that we 
would have liked to linger a while longer. 
Everyone was quite happy, with the exception 
of one passenger who was a bit disappointed 
because he had seen only one alligator and he 
had not spied a monkey at large along the 


banks of the lake. 


The Livingston Bar 


L IVINGSTON is located at the mouth of 
the Rio Dulce about a mile east of where that 
remarkable river leaves the confines of the 
deep gorge it has made for itself and sends its 
current to play with the tide across the Bar. 
Some there are who say that if Guatemala 
had been a commercial nation, Livingston 
would long ago have been made a port. ‘This 
statement, however, is unfair to any country 
confronted with the topographical difficulties 
that Livingston presents. It is Barrios which 
is the logical port, because what should be the 
harbor of Livingston is really nothing more 
than an unprotected bite in the coast, into 
which the seas pour and vent their wrath ere 
they die after driving a thousand miles across 
the Caribbean. True, a channel could readily 
be dredged through the Livingston Bar so 
that ships might proceed to Lake Izabal. Yet 
that would not be making Livingston a port. 
So Livingston seems doomed to remain as she 
has been for several hundred years, a crude 
wall and palm-thatched village. 


August ; 1926 


I was a bit anxious about the Bar as our 
launch backed away from the Livingston dock, 
as only that morning the agent at Barrios had 
warned me not to linger too long on Lake 
Izabal, as crossing the Bar in the late after- 
noon was a risky adventure. 

As we gathered headway and felt the force 
of the breeze, the sun lost a little of its 
warmth. Advancing at full speed (over 16 
knots), its bow deftly cleaving the swell, the 
Mermaid gradually became full of buoyancy 
and energy. ‘The sea was blue and white, the 
coast green and gold in the afternoon sun. 
The sky had the appearance of continued good 
weather, yet the seas breaking ahead filled me 
with anxiety, for what had appeared from the 
Livingston dock head as orderly ranks of surf, 
became a convulsive wilderness of foam. 

On the Mermaid danced, and gradually, 
except for the distant mountains, there was no 
shore visible. Hills of water confronted us 
as we neared the Bar. They appeared ahead 
with surprising suddenness, coming straight at 
us as though they had been looking for us, 
yet when the head of that surging mass was 
looking down on the Mermaid, it would 
swing under her with breathtaking sudden- 
ness. 

Before we really knew it, we were beyond 
the Bar. As we swung ’round a wooden bea- 
con with a platform, on which perched a 
number of unconcerned frigate birds, I could 
see the tide trying to bend the pole of the 
beacon aslant. 


Heading along the mountainous coast for 
the ten mile run down the Gulf of Amatique 
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to Barrios, we kept just outside the shoals and 
a mile or so off shore. ‘he tumult of the surf 
was no longer heard, and except for the hum 
of our engine there was nothing but sunny 
quiet once more. Still, there were moments 
when on either hand, but not near enough to 
be more than an arresting spectacle, ponderous 
elossy billows ceaselessly arose. At intervals 
we soared upward or burrowed deeply into 
a sea valley which our speed had caused us to 
overtake. Then a comber would angrily 
splash against our high prow, dousing our 
helmsman and those of the passengers who 
were adventurous enough to cling to the ele- 
vated settee behind his station. 

Before we got under the lee of the land on 
the opposite side of the bay and could safely 
turn for the run to Barrios, it really got ex- 
citing. Diagonally across the bay we shot to 
where the white Metapan loomed like a min- 
istering angel. As we slipped under her lee 
and sort of nestled by her side, the water of 
the bay lay all blue and shining in the light. 
Once more it was a warm afternoon, the 
world seemingly drowsy in the sun and ev- 
erything full of an ineffable sense of repose. 

As the passengers °° tht the shade of the 
Metapan’s deck and ordered cooling drinks, a 
brilliant burst of sunshine tinged the moun- 
tain peaks with gold as the sun slid behind 
them. I heaved a sigh of relief as I sank into 
a deck chair. We had made 126 miles in a 
little over seven hours! And the sigh carried 
a prayer of thanksgiving that our launch had 
been equipped with a reliable engine. I shall 
bless the Mermaid forever and retain her 
memory in my heart! 


“ k 

Mr. Philip K. Reynolds, Manager of the 
Publicity Department, United Fruit Com- 
pany, Boston, sends us the following letter 
which he received from Mrs. L. I. Busey, of 
La Grande, Oregon: 

Fruit DispatcH ComMPANY, 

17 Battery Place, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please accept my tardy congratulations on 
your advertising campaign to properly introduce 
to people that much misunderstood fruit, the 
banana. ; 

Would you be interested in what I have done 
with it? Aside from the usual ways of serving 
it to adults, I found that bananas baked ten or 
fifteen minutes in enough water to prevent 
sticking were the safest food to give to my bab‘es 
when first putting them on solid food.. The 


baked bananas seemed so perfectly digestible and 
assimilable. 

During a few days of very warm weather, my 
three-year-old boy became rather seriously up- 
set, due probably to improper mastication of 
food. Although he was crying with hunger, he 
was unable to retain anything on his stomach— 
not even water. I finally thought of his baby- 
hood favorite and began giving him a third of a 
baked banana every hour. He seemed to ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever in digesting it. 
The next day I added gelatine to this banana 
diet and in a few days he was well. 

We have often bought bananas, a stem at a 
time, letting them hang in the basement and 
bringing up a “hand” at a time to ripen. They 
are much cheaper that way and one can always 
have them at the preper stage for eating. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) (Mrs.) L. I. Busey. 
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By Patrick O'Keefe 


HE existence of a Law of Progress, a 
law as unfailing as that of Gravity, is not 
generally known. Even less widespread is a 
true conception of what constitutes Progress. 
It is sometimes confused with simple growth, 
as of a society in numbers. Sometimes it may 
be associated with improved quality or quan- 
tity, as of products in commerce or industry. 
Occasionally, it may comprehend advance of 
intelligence, as seen in the growing child. 
But it is not frequently perceived that these 
changes are the accompaniments of Progress 
rather than its reality; more the shadow than 
the substance. Rightly to understand Progress 
we must ask, “What is the common character 
of these modifications? Of what universal 
principle are they the expression?” 

The German physiologists of the last cen- 
tury demonstrated that progress in individual 
organisms constituted a change from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the 
simple to the complex. The germ cell in its 
first stage is uniform in structure, both chem- 
ically and in texture. During the course of 
development a change, or differentiation, oc- 
curs, creating a difference between two parts 
of the substance. Presently each part in turn 
exhibits secondary differentiations, which re- 
peat the process until an almost endless series 
of changes culminates in that combination of 
tissues and organs which makes up the adult 
animal or plant. Every organism passes 
through this mode of development. 

Herbert Spencer attempted to show that this 
law of organic progress is the law of all forms 
of progress. Starting first with the Solar 
System and assuming, for illustrative pur- 
poses, the correctness of the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis, he traced the gradual evolution of the sun 
and the planets, with their satellites, from the 


homogeneous nebular medium to their pres- 
ent heterogeneity. With admirable orderli- 
ness, he showed how mutual attraction of the 
atoms in the nebular substance would have 
caused condensation, rotation, and a progres- 
sively increasing temperature; the casting off 
of the marginal rings that formed into planets, 
how these repeated the process of condensa- 
tion, rotation, and formation of satellites, he 
clearly outlined. And concluding with the 
ever-increasing complexities of the Earth, he 
left little room to doubt that this hypothetical 
genesis of the Solar System followed the law 
of organic progress. 

Passing to fields of more certain origin, to 
the development of Literature, Science and 
Language, of Government, Music and So- 
ciety, Spencer at great length traced with able 
clearness in each sphere a gradual evolution 
from the simple to the complex. No detail 
was spared to prove the universality of this 
great law. Possible objections were sifted, 
and assumptions were stressed as such. And 
the whole leaves one with a firm belief that 
the law of organic progress is the law of all 
progress. 

The mass of evidence adduced by the great 
philosopher in support of this doctrine needs 
no further extension. If, however, Spencer 
lived today, and if he so desired, he could 
augment this vast amount of testimony by one 
more splendid illustration. Who, after ex- 
amining his array of facts, will deny that a 
modern industrial or commercial organization 
presents an excellent exemplification of the 
law of progress? And if any are doubtful, 
what more familiar example could we take 
than the Unirep Frurr Company? That 
this gigantic concern lends itself in support of 
this law, that the rise of this Company repre- 
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sents a transformation from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, the ensuing paragraphs 
will attempt to show. 

In the small business started by the late 
Mr. Andrew W. Preston, first President of 
the Unirep Frurr Company, there was 
nothing complex. Here is the germ cell of 
the organism. As the germ cell performs 
the several functions necessary to life, so did 
this simple business perform several of the 
many functions essential to the life of a larger 
organization. As the germ cell differentiates 
and grows, so did this homogeneous business 
differentiate and grow, each stage increasing 
its complexity. The chartering and buying 
of ships, the acquisition of lands on which 
to grow bananas, the creation of a distribution 
department, were early stages of develop- 
ment. With them came the need of rail- 
roads, agricultural, purchasing, traffic, and 
radio departments, hospitals, and so on, each 
division adding to the complexity of the whole 
until it became a maze of heterogeneity, a 
condition that is further complicated by the 
Company’s entrance into the sugar field. 

This analogy between the development of 
an organism and that of the Company may 
be extended. The germ cell, performing all 
the vital functions of life, with growth gradu- 
ally sets up a division of labor. As it slowly 
unfolds, organs are evolved, and to each is 
allotted a particular function. The lungs 
must attend to respiration now; the stomach 
and the intestines to digestion and excretion; 
the heart and its system to circulation. So 
with the Unrrep Fruir Company. As it 
grew, it divided its labors; it formed subsid- 
iary companies. To the Fruir DispatcH 
Company was allotted distribution; to the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, commu- 
nications; to the Revere Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, marketing of sugar. And as each organ 
is linked with the brain, so in like manner is 
each subsidiary company linked with the par- 
ent company. 

Moreover, each division is complex in itself. 
The creation of a steamship department, for 
instance, involves an endless train of com- 
plexity. Ships have to be bought or built, and 
piers secured. Passenger, traffic, freight, en- 
gine, marine, and victualling departments must 
be formed, each requiring a varied and trained 
personnel. The ambiguities of national and 
international marine law stress the need of 
a Legal Department; and the medical and 
radio services will demand attention to their 
individual requirements. f 

In the setting up of a Radio Department, 
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too, are comprehended many functions. There 
are the construction and installation of radio 
sets, both in shore stations and on shipboard. 
Land stations, with their enormous towers, 
must be erected. Supplies and maintenance 
must be provided for, tariff rates fixed, press 
and weather services arranged, and connec- 
tions made with land telegraphs in order 
that communication may be continuous. 

Again, to handle sugar from cane to con- 
sumer is to engage in many and varied fields. 
Agriculture is represented in cane growing. 
A railroad, with its countless problems of 
mechanical and civil engineering, brings the 
cane to the grinding mills. Only an expert 
knowledge of chemistry can conduct the trans- 
formation of cane juice into the white, mar- 
ketable product with which we all are 
familiar. Marine and other forms of trans- 
portation are involved. Add to these the 
innumerable services and processes that are 
dependent on or incidental to these main 
divisions, and we gain some idea of the com- 
plexity of this enormous sub-division of the 
Unirep Fruit Company. 


Ir is hoped that, without tiring the reader 
with further citations, this modest attempt at 
showing how the Unirep Fruir Company 
illustrates the law of progress has succeeded. 
Any measure of failure, if there be any, must 
be attributed not to lack of substantiating 
evidence, of which there is ample, but to 
want of capacity on the part of the writer. 
The development of the Company from its 
simple origin to its present complexity has 
been a gradual advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. And that the process 
is not yet complete may be inferred from its 
most recent manifestation—the introduction 
of ‘‘Meloripe” bananas. 

As has already been stated, this law of or- 
ganic progress is the law of all progress. It 
is universal, and if the law is common to every 
form of progress it must of necessity have a 
common cause. What, it may be asked, is this 
common cause? Spencer supplies the answer. 
He points out that, since the fundamental 
character found in all forms of progress is that 
they are modes of change, their common cause 
will be found in a law of change. And he 
states the law thus: Every active force pro- 
duces more than one change—every cause is 
followed by more than one effect. Or, more 
clearly, every change is followed by more than 
one other change. 
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A simple illustration of this law will not be 
out of place here. When an electric fan is 
“switched on”, the movement of the fan blades 
is carelessly regarded as the effect. But there 
is a multiplicity of effects. The “click” we 
hear is due to air vibrations, and the movement 
of the switch blade also gives birth to a smal] 
air current. The electric current heats the 
conducting wires, an effect that is followed by 
expansion and change in temperature of im- 
mediate objects. The load on the generator 
is increased, and has its sure though imper- 
ceptible effect on the motive power. Mag- 
netic fields are set up in the coils of the fan, 
producing movement of the blades and gen- 
eration of more heat. Mechanical vibration 
of the whole evolves more small air currents 
and sound waves, and—but here we must 
stop. A whole volume might be needed to 
note the changes that would perhaps be con- 
sequent on the “breeze” alone. 


From what has preceded, it should be clear 
that this law of change has marked the prog- 
ress of the Unrrep Fruir Company. During 
the course of its development, there have 
arisen, from one or a few causes, many and di- 
versified effects. “To trace to these causes ef- 
fects that have happened within the Company 
would present no great difficulty. But to seek 
out and enumerate the multitude of changes 
that have occurred without the Company 
would be to attempt the well-nigh impossible. 
Who would care to follow up changes in 
retailing alone—the number of businesses that 
have been built and are dependent on an un- 
failing supply of bananas, the number of per- 
sons who have come to look to these businesses 
for their means of livelihood, or the financial 
transactions that their existence has involved? 
What effects have not taken place in other 
fields, as transportation or refrigeration? The 
task, if incurred, would be prodigious! 

These changes have been so gradual and 
commonplace as to pass with but little notice. 
There is a certain change, however, that, were 
it to appear, would be followed by effects both 
immediate and disastrous, and that would give 
a frightfully vivid expression to the law of 
change. Suppose that by some all-powerful 


agency, the existence of the banana were wiped 


out over night. Consider what would follow. 
Thousands would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and ships and railroads would be idle. 
Business failures would be common, and bank- 
ing institutions would tremble. Stock ex- 
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changes would resound to the blows, and per- 
haps the economic stability of not a few coun- 
tries would be affected. 
simple change! 

Bearing on this law of change is the in- 
troduction of “Meloripe’” bananas; it affords 
suitable material for speculation as to its pos- 
sible effects, both within and without the Com- 
pany. Some of the outside ones are already 
manifest, as witness the billboard and news- 
paper advertisements, the window displays of 
enterprising retailers, the additions to cookery 
nomenclature and recipes, and the new appear- 
ances on the soda-fountain lists, What further 
changes will be wrought, and how they will 
react, not only in their own spheres, but on the 
Company as well, only time will reveal. 

Some philosophic reader may ask, “When 
will the Company’s growth cease? Where will 
the complexity end?” It cannot safely be pre- 
dicted. As the Earth increases in complexity 
with the passing of each year, so may the 
Company increase in its complexity. And as 
some organisms grow to an indefinite size, so 
may the Company grow, until, to paraphrase 
the cry of Alexander of old, it sighs for more 
fields to conquer. 


All because of one 


Algy—Talaloo, fair Priscilla, methinks I 
will give up smoking cigarettes and_ start 
chewing. 

F. P.—Elucidate, fair Algy. 

Algy—Why, ’tis said that one can chew for 
a week on a dime. 

F. P.—But I ask you, Algy, who wants 
to chew on a dime? 

—Penn State Froth. 
member of 
the 


“In your opinion,” queried a 
the investigating committee, “what is 
cause of the unrest among the Indians?” 

Apache Pete, the noted scout, blew a cloud 
of smoke into the atmosphere. ‘Then he 
slowly removed his pipe from his mouth. 

“Fleas,” he answered. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“Once There Were Three Scotchmen” 

1 The man who fried his bacon in “Lux” 
to prevent shrinkage. 

2 The man who sent his sweetheart a 
Christmas Card marked, “Christmas Greet- 
ings for 1926, 1927 and 1928.” 

3 The man who took a shotgun outside his 
house on Christmas Eve and fired it off, then 
returning to the house told his children that 
“Santa Claus” has committed suicide. 


Sketch and Story 
By 


Dorothy H. 
Popenoe, 


Tela 


The Spectator 
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LL the world’s a stage, and all the 
the men and women merely players,’ wrote 
the Great Poet. Did he feel then that 
the players had no need of an audience to 
watch the unfolding of their drama? One 
hundred years later when John Gay wrote 
“The Beggar’s Opera” he placed his “Beg- 
gar” before the curtain as a spectator to 
hiss or to applaud. The Beggar’s role is 
not the least fascinating part, for there is great 
pleasure and a good perspective to be derived 
from watching others play their parts. 

A sunny afternoon in Tela I myself de- 
termined to play the “Beggar,” and stepped 
out unobserved to spy upon the doings of the 
land. First I walked along the shore, shel- 
tered by feathery cocoanut palms. That day 
they had surely been dipped in liquid sun- 
shine, for there it was, all running down their 
leaves and dripping on the ground in spark- 
ling pools. Across and across these splashes 
of light darted bright streaks of color,—em- 
erald, jade and clear grass green,—the little 
lizards which are so beautiful and yet so com- 
mon in these parts. As soon as the sun be- 
gins to shine, out they come, rushing, dashing, 
scrambling, always in a violent hurry, Dieu 
knows what about. 

Beyond the palms lay the great blue Carib- 
bean, reaching out to a cloudless sky. The 
waves had caught a holiday mood, and were 
indulging in an afternoon of frolic. All were 
dressed alike in ultramarine with lacy white 
collars and cuffs. Rolling and rippling, they 
chased one another back and forth in the age- 
old game of “tag,” till they tumbled all to- 
gether on the beach in a splashing whirl of 
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foam. Big gray pelicans swooped down tv 
ride upon the surf or look for tiny fish which, 
jumping from the water, flashed like gleams 
of light. All was bathed in color, richer and 
brighter than limelights could ever be. 

Thus rose the curtain on the first scene. 


S oME merry native boys were gathered 
around a cocoanut palm, gazing upwards 
at a pair of brown legs, just discernible 
through the leaves. A big green cocoanut 
came hurtling down, another, then another. 
There was laughter and much chattering as 
the youth dropped lightly to the ground and 
all fell to breaking off the husks to get the 
milk inside. These boys, neatly clad in white 
pajamas, were patients of the Tela Hospital, 
in front of which they played. If they were 
sick and yet enjoyed life so much, what pos- 
sibilities there must be for those in perfect 
health! 

I was wandering dreamily along, when a 
new sound caught my ear,—the ping of racquet 
and ball. Here was one of the tennis courts 
built by the Company for the use of its em- 
ployes. An exciting game was in progress. 
The score was “deuce” then “advantage out” 
and I waited to see the finish. ‘The server 
played a fault; did he mean to lose as easily 
as that? No, the next was good and was re- 
turned, twisting to his backhand in the far off 
corner. He ran, then hesitated. Surely the 
game was over now! But no, he caught it 
and with a lob sent his opponent’s gaze up- 
wards into the blinding sun. I watched im- 
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patiently; how slow it seemed returning to 
the court! Ping! and again it crossed the net, 
but this time from a smashing drive that 
sent it low and skimming along the gravel. 
“Game” at last and the end of the set. I 
moved on once more. 

And then a pretty sight! Blue sea behind, 
green and saffron waving palms, houses 
painted red and yellow. ‘The thud of hoofs 
on grass and gravel and here came riding 
ponies with their pretty riders dressed in 
snowy white and brilliant scarlet,—as gay as 
any John Peel outfit. Children’s voices fol- 
lowed them—Tela youngsters playing in the 
surf, splashing into the water, tumbling out 
again, all in diminutive bathing suits whose 
various colors made the group scintillate like 
a veritable kaleidoscope. 


I warrep for the second scene. ‘The cur- 
tain had lowered on the ocean’s fringe, and 
had risen again inland. Past the commissary 
I went—big, drowsy building taking its si- 
esta; but who cares for shopping at that time of 
day? Then I followed the railroad track 
where the trains go lumbering by, laden with 


A Modern 
Rover 
of the 
Spanish Main 


This cartoon, drawn by J. D. Gill, 
Chief Officer S. S. San Bruno, 
aptly illustrates the ship’s roam- 
ings over the Western Ocean last 
season carrying bananas for Elders 
& Fyffes. 
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bananas from the farms to fill the holds of 
the Great White Fleet. Lancetilla tramway 
was: reached and I turned to see the hills of 
Honduras, range upon range of them, each 
bluer and mistier than the one before, The 
vegetation was luxuriant now, crowding in 
upon the track, unwilling to leave bare so 
small a strip of earth. A bridge of timbers, 
looking none too sure of itself, lay across a 
sleepy creek where two brown cows stood cool- 
ing themselves, lazily flicking the flies with 
their tails. Only a few steps farther to where 
the tangle of weeds and brush gave way to a 
broad, open space, and a smooth, green stretch 
of turf,, that shows what patience and per- 
severance can do when one is determined to 
have a golf course in the Tropics. I stood and 
watched for a while the swinging of clubs and 
the moving of players like chessmen across a 
board, while the trees were sighing gently and 
the birds were beginning their evensong. The 
haze on the hills sank from blue to purple and 
quietness was creeping over the land. The 
breath from the sea was almost still while the 
evening land breeze had not begun. Colors 
were growing softer and shadows deeper as 
the curtain fell for the final time. 


@ These charming verses inspired by a 
ship of the Great White Fleet, were 
written by Miss Joan Minister, the little 
daughter of Captain Edward J. Minis- 
ter, Master of 8. 8. Manaqui, who has 
himself written for both our magazines 
articles and poems of value and beauty 


The Passing 
of the 


I HE golden sun is rising on the skyline o’er the bay, 


And in his circle framing a tall ship, far away. 
The scent of oleander is wafted on the breeze, 
With the bluebird’s joyous whistle resounding through the trees. 


The golden sun is rising o’er the cedars on the hill, 

A tall white ship approaches, coming nearer, nearer still. 

Her slender bow is cutting through the ripples of the blue; 
Which, as the light grows stronger, change to green and opal hue. 


The golden sun is glowing through the soft clouds o’er the bay, 
As past the coral islets the tall ship threads her way, 
The sparkling crystal waters sending sprays of silver foam 


Up gleaming coral beaches, where waves delight to roam. 


The golden sun has risen to the zenith of his day, 

The tall white ship has anchored in the waters of the bay, 

And like some painted picture, so motionless is she, 

Her hull, and masts, and funnel, all, are mirrored in the sea. 


The golden sun is circling towards the distant west, 

A fresh sea breeze awakening the world from noonday rest; : 
It whistles down the caverns to the gardens of the sea, i 
And all the shells respond to it in ocean melody. 


The golden sun is glowing through the palms that fringe the shore, 
The tall ship heaves her anchor and puts to sea once more. 

The gorgeous bougainvilleas are dyed in crimson light, 

The rich farewell of evening before the dusky night. 


The golden sun has vanished from the margin of the earth, 
And everything is silent save the murmur of the surf; 
Then, as the darkness gathers o’er the cedars on the hill, 
It hides the tall ship, sailing, sailing farther, farther still. 
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Glimpses 


@ Mr. Hall is one of Unterutrt- 
co’s sincerest admirers and back- 
ers. He never fails to call on 
the Editor when he arrives in 
New York after each trip to se- 
cure his copy of the magazine 
and offer either a_ contribu- 
tion or a_ helpful suggestion. 


HE person of limited means who craves 
excitement and has an appetite for the unusual, 
and who fails to get a kick or thrill out of 
any of the modern resorts in the States, should 
pack his grip and hop aboard one of the Great 
White Fleet steamers bound for Havana. 

Havana! The very name lends itself to 
the air of romance in which this city is bathed. 
Founded in 1515 by Velasquez at the mouth 
of the Guines River on the southern coast 
and known as San Cristoval de Habana, it 
was in 1519 transferred to its present site and 
became known as Havana. It is a city in 
which old meets new, Orient meets Occident, 
Anglo-Saxon meets Latin. Still retaining its 
individuality and atmosphere through years 
of siege from the north, it impresses one with 
its Old World customs and ideas. 

You feel, as you silently glide past that 
grim old sentinel, “El Morro”, standing there 
bare and gaunt, a silent witness to the blood- 
shed, arson and pillage of the days of the 
freebooters and buccaneers who sailed the 
Spanish Main, that you have left behind all 
the conventions and customs of the New 
World, and something grips you and fills you 
with a desire to be ashore, to rub shoulders 
with these people, who are so old in their ways 
through having been reared in an atmosphere 
heavy with tradition, and who have inherited 
through the ages, from the days of the Span- 
ish oppression, a nature obscure in its work- 
ings and charged with superstitions. 

Many are the impressions that crowd upon 
you as you stand upon the deck of your ship 
and view this “new old town”. Its harbor 
teems with life of all kinds. Multitudes of mo- 
tor launches dart to and fro like dragon-flies 
on a pond in summer. As you look, you see an 
ultra-modern ferry boat wending its way 
across the harbor, followed by another which 
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Of Havana 


By 


~ 


E. Hall, Purser 
S. S. Pastores 


looks as though it might have acted as a 
tender to the Ark. Ships representing all the 
maritime nations of the world are to be seen, 
surrounded by swarms of old Spanish “bum 
boats”, like bees around a honey pot. The 
fishermen, the silent men of the sea, help to 
fill this panorama of seething life, belying, 
as it were, the slogan of “mafiana’”’, their sails 
glistening white in the bright sunlight, ready 
to fare forth in their time-old and honored 
calling. 

Before we finally turn our backs on this 
ever-changing scene to land at the pier, we see 
what is in the eyes of the true old salt the 
saddest sight of all, the “Knackers Yard”, for 
old, rusty, barnacled, dilapidated hulks, which 
in their heyday were proud monarchs of the 
sea, ploughing their way through storms and 
calms alike. And what could be a better 
resting place for these old veterans than this 
renowned harbor? 

After passing through the usual whirlwind 
entailed in entering port, you at last set foot 
on Cuban soil. What a kaleidoscopic scene 
greets you as you emerge through the portals 
of the quay, from the serenity of your ship. 
On one side you are confronted with a flotilla 
of small coasting vessels, loaded down with 
merchandise until it would seem as though 
they must sink, their masts and riggings form- 
ing an incredible network. Clang! Clang! 
and a bright yellow street car clatters past, 
disappearing along an elevated structure, caus- 
ing you to look up for the first time and no- 
tice the surrounding buildings, with their high 
arches and variegated colors, their shuttered 
windows and irregular architecture. Scat- 
tered about the entrance to the quay are a 
myriad of brilliantly hued taxi cabs, known 
in the states as “Henrys” and in Havana as 
“Fotingos”. 
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As you have no doubt been standing for 
some little time absorbing these impressions, 
you have been marked down by the lounging 
drivers of the aforementioned “Fotingos”’ as 
a newly-arrived Americano and therefore 
likely to be an excellent fare. Before very 
long you are besieged by a score of them, all 
jabbering and gesticulating in a wild endeavor 
to attract you to their cabs. After collecting 
your thoughts, with much hesitancy you finally 
select the least villainous looking driver and 
with great temerity entrust yourself to his 
care, thrusting before his face a scrap of paper 
on which the name of your hotel is written, 
and saying in your best Spanish, “Sabe”? only 
to be answered in good English, “Yes, sir!” 

If you are fortunate enough to get set in 
your seat before the furiously sudden start 
flings you into it, you may be able to recover 
a little of the sang froid lost in your initia- 
tion after landing, so that you may realize you 
are now entering the streets of Old Havana. 

It has always been very fascinating to me 
to drive through these narrow, hot, noisy and 
dusty streets, where two cars cannot pass at 
a time without running on the sidewalk. The 
life of the pedestrian is one big gamble. Even 
in the busiest section of the city you find the 
typical Spanish home, and as you drive by you 
get a quick glimpse of what is hidden behind 
the massive iron studded front door (the iron 
grating reminds you of the stories and. pic- 
tures of the days of the Spanish Inquisition, 
when a person’s home was his fortress). If 
this grating isn’t blocked by some beautifully 
arrayed Spanish sefiorita, even in the early 
hours of the day, you can see a peaceful in- 
terior—the patio, as it is called, a fine big 
courtyard with possibly a fountain sparkling 
in the tropical sunshine, surrounded by a 
luscious tangled mass of vegetation and per- 
vaded by the delicate perfume of the orchid. 

Unfortunately, you are going a little too 
fast, and just as you are weaving romantic 
dreams about this delightful haven of rest 
and quiet and are feasting your eyes on its 
beauty, honk! goes the motor horn and you 
are whisked by, to come to a rude and sudden 
nerve-shattering halt, as a clanging street 
car passes your bow by about two inches. 
When you have picked yourself up from the 
bottom of the car, and you look again to see 
your Fairy Garden, what do you find but a 
garbage cart on one side, a hurdy gurdy grind- 
ing out its raucous noises, an open front res- 
taurant on the other, and instead of the beau- 
tiful fresh green verdure you have been 
looking at just a moment before, you see 
strings of Spanish onions and, anemic looking 
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sausages, which remind you of the hair- 
less animals so often seen around the water- 
front, in both cases known as “dogs”. The 
air all around you is full of the gases from 
motor exhausts and there is a perpetual clang- 
ing and honking of horns and much abused 
street car bells. Through all this, like a fox 
pursued by dogs (not the hairless kind) 
through the underbrush, dart -messenger boys 
on bicycles which lend themselves to the night- 
mare effect of the whole scene, as the bicycles 
possess handle-bars like the horns of some gi- 
gantic beetle. 

Through all this you sit and quake and 
perspire, and almost, if your heart is weak, 
expire, wondering if you will ever come out 
of the jam alive, when you shoot ahead once 
more and find yourself bowling merrily along 
the beautifully treed and be-statued Avenue, 
the Prado, making you ashamed of the dark 
thoughts that have just passed through your 
mind, or blushing for the romance that over- 
came you when you stole a furtive glance into 
the Garden of Peace further down the street. 

With these thoughts, you arrive at your 
destination and find yourself in the entrance 
hall of the hotel, having passed from the Old 
and the Latin to the New and the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

One could write indefinitely of the air of 
romance and adventure that lurks in the old 
buildings and streets of Havana, of the 
thoughts and impressions that crowd upon the 
mind of the newcomer, without, however, do- 
ing justice to this fine city, which possesses 
so many points of interest and beauty. A few 
of these features are the many small and 
verdant parks; the stately Malecon, a de- 
lightfully wide promenade, bordered on one 
side by the blue waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
co and on the other by imposing buildings, 
comprising many different types of ancient 
and modern architecture; the Country Club 
and Oriental Park Race Club, both beautiful 
examples of modern landscape gardening cal- 
culated to charm and enthrall; the Yacht 
Club and its adjoining beach, affording an op- 
portunity for a cool respite from the heat of 
the city; the Casino, the Monte Carlo of the 
Americas; and a residential suburban section 
unsurpassed for its charm and admirable loca- 
tion. 

Havana’s night life is also an interesting 
feature, offering amusement and diversion to 
all, according to individual taste and desire. 

All this, and more, is Havana, the wonder 
city of the western hemisphere. 


Jones 
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ES, MAHSA,”’ said Jones digni- 
fiedly. I work on dis farm from it put in, 
and none o’ de overseer fin’ fa’lt wi’ me work. 
You know Mister Bryan—him was overseer 
here, an’ him love me. Yes, suh. If a man 
los’ him good name, him no los’ evert’ing? I 
always do good work, suh.” 

It is awfully hard to know what to say 

when a man who knows infinitely more about 
bananas than yourself, looks you in the eyes 
and assures you that obviously bad work is 
the only thing that will do your bananas good. 
And I could not deny that Jones knew ban- 
anas. He was a Jamaican negro, tall, big- 
framed, very black, and with one yellow snag 
of a tooth that showed occasionally between 
his thick black lips. Like many Jamaicans, he 
had been born with a bunch of bananas in his 
mouth. As a cutter he was unequalled. I 
could show him a stem, say three-quarters full, 
and tell him to cut that grade, and that grade 
he would cut, varying not three days’ fullness 
on either side. In his car there was never a 
reject for thin or full, though often one or 
two for bruised or split, for Jones dispensed 
with a backer and shouldered his own fruit to 
the road. He was a first class fruit man, but 
there his virtues stopped. 
— “You may call that good work, but I call 
it dam bad,” I replied, kicking aside the clods 
to show that he had done but two circles 
around the mat at a distance of three feet 
and had sprinkled the dirt within the ring so 
as to give it the appearance of having been 
forked. It must have given him as much 
trouble as would have sufficed for doing the 
work well. “I’m not taking that up.” 

Jones’ black eyes seemed to glaze with his 
anger ; his chocolate lips pouted and trembled ; 
his skin darkened with sudden perspiration. 
“You don’ right advantage me, suh,” he burst 


out, forgetting in his agitation the American 
nasality of speech of which he was so proud. 
“If you fahk up to de mat, you mash up de 
sucker.” 

We began to walk up the road, counting 
as we went. I was surprised at the excellent 
quality of the work, and I began to feel that 
I must have done Jones an injustice. After 
counting two rows I sat down to rest a mo- 
ment. The sweat was pouring down my face 
and arms and gumming my shirt to my back. 
“You tired, timekeeper?” asked Jones. “You 
don’t have to coun’ de circle if you don’t want. 
I count dem a’ready.”” “How much d’you 
make?” I asked warily. “Nine hundred an’ 
t’ree,” said Jones, looking me honestly in the 
eye, “but that one you don’ take up, leave nine 
hundred an’ two.” “Ten and a half acre sec- 
tion,” I remarked unsympathetically, “Mats 
at twenty-one feet. Roughly one thousand 
mats. Only one hundred you haven't forked, 
Jones? I think we'd better count them.” A 
thought struck me and I went to the nearest 
circle and kicked at the clods, then to the next 
and the next. They were all like the first, 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. “Ah so de over- 
seer tell you I circle dem,” said Jones. “Count 
dem, timekeeper.” For the section I counted 
one hundred and twenty-three circles, of which 
I received thirty, the thirty which were in 
sight of the road. 

I related my troubles to Raymond, and he 
lifted his nose for a moment from his maga- 
zine. “Meant to tell you about Jones,” he 
said, nodding. ‘Forgot.” 

There was but one work on the farm that 
roused Raymond to energetic action and that 
was fruit cutting. If any overseer cut his 
fruit with a lower percentage of wharf re- 
jects, Raymond broke his usual silence with 
bitter-wingéd words. And that was Jones’ 
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salvation. While he cut good fruit, he would 
find work on La Pereza Farm in spite of all 
I could say. It was up to me to find a trick- 
proof job for him. I tried him at planting 
growing posts around the pasture, and thought 
he was doing rather well; but, when riding 
by, I chanced to catch hold of one of his posts 
ond it came up in my hand. Then I found 
that he had chipped off the bark at the foct 
of the post—as he explained later—that it 
might grow better. 

I set him to building bridges. He split 
mahogany boards—which I took up at two for 
one because of their thinness—and he made a 
nice-looking bridge. But his bridges had only 
two stringers. I ordered him to put three 
stringers in his bridges, I threatened to refuse 
to take up any more two-stringer bridges, and 
at last I did refuse, so he began to make them 
with three stringers. One day Bryan, the As- 
sistant Superintendent, came to ride the farm, 
and while he was sitting on the front porch, 
he saw Jones pass along the railway line. 
“Hullo!” said Bryan. “So you’ve got him, 
have you?” “Jones?” I asked. “Yes. Says 
he worked for you, and you love him yet.” 
Bryan smiled a little ruefully. ‘‘Well, I 
haven’t forgotten him,” he admitted. He 
was silent for a moment, his egotism strug- 
gling with his loquacity. “My bridgeman 
once,” he explained at last. ‘‘Made about a 
hundred bridges for me one month and took 
his time. All his stringers were trumpet trees 
and balsa. I found it out when they began 
to break in three weeks.” A sudden spasm 
of nervousness shook me. ‘That afternoon I 
came to one of Jones’ new bridges and I 
climbed down from my mule, Rocinante, 
and looked at the stringers. I prodded one 
with my machete, and the point sank two 
inches into the pulpy wood. ‘The stringers 
were of soft jobo plum. 

Like most Jamaicans, Jones wanted money, 
and was willing to do almost anything but 
good work for it. In his room in the camp 
he kept a small ice-box, and he made “‘frescos,” 
soft drinks which tasted like nothing and cost 
less, which he sold to the natives at a thousand 
per cent profit. He also butchered pigs and 
cattle, in partnership with the foreman who 
collected the money from the laborers. Some- 
times Jones saved stock bills by going out at 
night with a jack-light and shooting deer at 
the edge of the farm. One night he over- 
reached himself, for, seeing a pair of eyes in 
the dark, he let drive and killed one of our 
mules which had escaped from the pasture. 
Jones swore himself black in the face that he 
had been in his bed when the shot was fired, 
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but Raymond fined him $75 without even 
stopping to think. 

“He’s the man,” said Raymond. “Swears 
he didn’t do it. Sure proof. Never tells the 
truth except to deceive you.” ‘“Why don’t 
you fire him?” I asked. “What would be the 
point?” asked Raymond in return. “He 
doesn’t deceive me. He won't hold a fine 
against me. He won’t cut worse fruit for 
hard handling, nor better fruit for soft han- 
dling. Nothing you can do changes these 
people. If I shot Jones’ mother, he’d cut just 
as good fruit for me next day, because it pays 
him. You must judge everything these men 
do on its own merits and then forget it—as 
they will.” 


J ONES, for all his virtues, left us in the end. 
It happened one month that, a week before the 
payrolls were due in the office, I came down 
with fever and went to the hospital. Now, 
previously to falling ill I had given Jones a 
section to supply and had told him also to dig 
out such mats of plantains and sambo ban- 
anas as he might find, and to plant banana 
suckers in their place. I resigned myself to 
having to spend half my day in watching Jones 
and bullying him into doing the work right. 
Raymond, who had always made me respon- 
sible for Jones’ work, did not give this supply- 
ing his closest attention and almost forgot it. 
On Monday he found Jones arguing with the 
foreman. “I'll take it up,” said Raymond 
shortly, and because his eyesight was not at 
its best on Mondays, he did not see Jones’ jaw 
drop. 

They sallied into the section together. Ray- 
mond pulled up the first sucker and found 
that it had no root. ‘Fine you $1 for killing 
a good sucker,” he said irritably. Jones tried 
to bluster that suckers grew better without 
roots, but Raymond cursed him quietly and 
venomously and walked on. He came to an- 
other supply and tried to pull it up. It would 
not come. He kicked around the root and 
saw that it was an old supply that Jones had 
forked at the base and from which he had 
trimmed the green leaves and young suckers. 
Raymond noticed that Jones was sweating 
profusely although the morning was cool. “Ah 
no me dweet,” he protested. “Ah de some- 
body help me.” “Fine you another dollar,” 
said Raymond. He came to a place where a 
mat of plantains seemed to have been dug out 
and a supply put in. He shook the supply 
and found it solidly rooted. Jones had cut 
the mat level to the ground, all but one sucker 


and that he had trimmed to the appearance 
of a supply and left. Raymond slashed off 
the sucker, gritted his teeth and said nothing. 
When he had completed the section, he made 
some calculations in his note book. “I’m tak- 
ing up ten supplies, Jones,” he said. “That's 
twenty-five cents. And I’m fining you $27 


for the suckers you spoiled. Come up to the 
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office for your time and get out of the camp 
on today’s train,” 

When I returned from my brief bout in 
the hospital, I inquired for Jones. “Thought 
he was getting away with something,” said 
Raymond shortly. “Canned the pants off 
him.” I grinned happily, foreseeing an easier 


life. 


Is the Glass Partition Still There ? 


By EpmMunp S. WHITMAN, Fruir Dispatcu CoMPaANy 


GLASS eye furnishes one of the 
queerest means of earning a livelihood that I 
have yet encountered. 

‘It seems that Harry Something-or-other 
had only one eye; a cold, frosty, expressionless 
blue one at that. But its very blueness and 
frostiness and lack of expression made it com- 
paratively simple for Harry to lay in a stock 
of custom-made eyes as occasion demanded 
that matched his good eye so perfectly that it 
was next to impossible to tell the good one 
from the false. In fact, it was common gos- 
sip among Harry’s cronies that his eye collec- 
tion was one of the finest ever manufactured. 

Friend Harry would resort to all sorts of 
devices in order to eke out a living from this 
perfectly matched orb of his. As a poker play- 
er, for example, he was invincible. For hours 
he would play, with a quizzical expression on 
his face achieved by holding his good eye closed 
during the tenser moments. It was said to be 
distracting—in fact, just about demoralizing— 
to find yourself looking searchingly into that 
chilly, immovable eye in an effort to discern 
just what spots the other one had glanced at 
before the lid closed down over it. That life- 
less, cold piece of glass was found to be a very 
poor mirror, indeed, to reflect the play of feel- 
ing that Harry must actually have experienced 
as he held a bob-tailed straight in his hand. 

Harry recently told an amusing story about 
himself and his eye. He ran into a sucker in 
the lobby of a hotel who was loudly boasting 
of his ability to look straight at the sun for a 
longer time than anyone he had yet en- 
countered—and considerable money stated 


that this record could be sustained against any 
village aspirants who might happen to tune in 
on his broadcasting. Harry sauntered up and 
opined as to how it must be darned hard on a 
fellow’s eyes, but that if the other would be 
willing to conduct the contest with just one 
eye, leaving a man the other in case of dis- 
aster, you know, why, he would just as soon 
sitinonahand . . . just in case of emergency, 
you know. 

Well, Harry got a good fat bet out of that 
man. And the funny part about it was that 
his competitor held out so long that Harry's 
glass eye “darned near fried,” to employ 
Harry’s own elegant metaphor. The rays of 
the sun just naturally came to a focus in that 
convex piece of glass and Harry had to cool 
off his eye in a glass of iced tea after it was 
all over. 

That's a silly story and there is no more 
sense to it than there was for Harry to put his 
eye in tea instead of water or milk or near 
beer. 

But the glass element in it served to re- 
mind Mr. Mare Lazaro (of the New Orleans 
office of Frurr Dispatcu Company) of a 
story that conveys a very potent moral, indeed, 
and one that Branch House Managers and 
Jobbers alike could well afford to bear in 
mind. 

It centers about a scientist who put a fish 
in a large bowl and after arranging a glass 
partition in the middle, threw in a handful of 
minnows. Now the fish could see the min- 
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Unifrivolity 
By R. K. 


ing that they were in 
This is no sure token 
of senility. We remember years ago when it was so cool in Boston 
that the General Office kept open all summer. 


A lot of people take up a lot of time explain 
Panama before the water went into the Canal. 


May be G. O. means Generally Open. 


Our felicitations to Mr. Paul West who will be married to Miss 
Many Ackerley in London August 24. The wedding invitations carried a 
card announcing frankly, “At home after September 15.” We know from 
our own experience that he’s right about being home after marriage. 


This is the time of the year when Domestic Division Employes give 
serious thought to Mr. Wheeler’s appealing words about summer cruises 
to the Tropics. 

If “Bob” Linen had gone to sea himself instead of trying, with the 
Passenger Department, to induce other people to go, he would have 
made an ideal officer with Capt. Towell. 


The Port Medical Officer in New York, Dr. Desnoes, has written 
several digestive articles on the subject of seasickness. Our own private 
tip to sufferers is to swallow nothing, including medical advice. 


A fellow came up from the Tropics last month on vacation and re- 
turned without calling on the local division cashier. The doctor says 
that he is doing as well as can be expected. 


A surprisingly large number of people have written this Department 
soliciting our opinion of the best time to buy Unitep Fruit CoMPANY 
stock. We are not one to shirk responsibility and we are therefore 
prepared to state that the best time to buy Company stock is between 
the hours of 10 A.M. and 3 P.M., week days except Saturdays. 


All we have to say about the recent contest for a banana trade name 
is that the fellow who won the one hundred dollar prize by suggesting 


Untrruir should stop working for a living. 


Perhaps to even things up he’ll buy a few crates of Costa Rica pine- 
apples. 


Our June Lines to Mr. Gough failed to disturb the tranquillity of 
Back Bay but we are not so certain about the following, dedicated to 
the genial Mrs. M. E. Schoen and suggested by a Fruit DispATCH 
official who begged to be kept out of it: 


If you’re alone 
With Mrs. Schoen 
You'd better turn 
To Mrs. Schoen, 
A smile purloin 
From Mrs. Schoen 
And then by golly 
Call her Molly! 


Brief Histories 


ol 
Tropical Division Managers 
No. 6 


Rufus K. 
Thomas 


Manager 
Tela 
Railroad Company 


1870, born in Boston. 
Educated at Hopkinson’s and Harvard. 
Employment: 
1894-1898 Correspondent, Boston Cotton Brokers in Southern States. 
1899-1907 Planters Compress Company, and Brokerage in Boston, 
1908-1925 Unirep Fruir Company 
1908-1913 Costa Rica Division 
1914 Colombia Division 
1914-1915 Guatemala Division 
1916-1917 Tela Railroad Company 
1918- War Work 
1919-1920 Tela Railroad Company 
1920 Colombia Division 
1921 Tela Railroad Company 
1922-1923 Guatemala Division 
1924 Costa Rica Division 
1925 Manager, Tela Railroad Company 
Mr. Thomas is a faithful and finished employe in the best sense of both words. 
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Castilla 


HE annual celebration of the Fourth 
of July was held in Puerto Castilla on the 
fifth with practically the entire Division pres- 
ent. The crowd gathered about 9 A. M. on 
the Castilla beach to witness the aquatic sports 
consisting of swimming races, high and fancy 
diving, beauty contest, greased pole contest and 
surf board riding. ‘The judges of the day’s 
events were Messrs. McClellan, Hunsinger, 
Davis and Symon. 

All the events were well and strongly con- 
tested and fitting prizes were awarded the 
winners. After these events the crowd dis- 
persed to their various places of abode for 


Practically the entire Divi- 
sion was present at the 
Fourth of July Celebration. 


luncheon and the siesta. Later, about 2 
P. M., they gathered again on the Baseball 
Field to witness the nail-driving contest and 
the ball game. Considerable force and skill 
were displayed by the ladies while driving the 
nails into the planks provided for the purpose. 
The winners of this event were Mrs. N. J. 
Bassey and Mrs. D. W. Smith. The tug-of- 
war was a good test of the strength and weight 
of the Farms and other Departments vs. the 
Mechanical, Transportation and Engineering” 
Departments, the latter being the victors. 
The Farms Department Baseball Team 
challenged the Port Team to a game for the 


Considerable force and skill 
were displayed by the ladies 
in the nail-driving contest. 
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Fourth of July. It was a very good one and 
enjoyed by the many spectators. ‘The umpires 
were Messrs. Scanlan and Evans. The Port 
Team won with a score of 9 to 3. A dance, 
the crowning event of the day, was held that 
night in the new Hotel and Club Building. 
About 8:30 P. M., “Herb” Rogers with the 
other members of his “Banana Six” Orches- 
tra began tuning up for their night’s work. 
A half hour later the “baile” was in full swing. 
Although the building is not altogether fin- 
ished it had been prepared for this momentous 
occasion. ‘To the right of the entrance is the 
bar and to the left a row of French windows 
leading to the wide and breezy veranda facing 
the Bay. This veranda is furnished with 
hickory furniture of rustic design which adds 
beauty to the general attractiveness of this 
porch. The hall was decorated with the 
American and Honduranean flags. The dane- 
ing space is large enough to accommodate 
three hundred couples but despite its size the 
orchestra kept it well filled with lively tunes 
to which lovers of the Terpsichorean art kept 
perfect time. 

Two outstanding features of the evening 
were the Charleston Exhibition and the Com- 
petition Dance. The Charleston was excel- 
lently demonstrated by two little girls, the 
Misses Elvira Scanlan and Florence McNab, 
and by Messrs. Flanary, Wheeler, Spiller and 
Portman. There is no doubt that the em- 
ployes at Castilla profited greatly by this ex- 
hibition and will be given many opportunities 
to dance the Charleston in the near future. 
The Competition Dance caused great excite- 
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ment among the dancers and spectators, The 
judges of this event were Messrs, Scott, 
Landry and Veitch, and they soon found that 
their task was not an easy one. After con- 
siderable difficulty the judges eliminated all 
but two couples, but found then that they were 
unable to come to a definite decision as to 
which was the best of the two, so they finally 
left it to the audience to make the decision 
through applause and the winners of the con- 
test were Miss James and Mr. Rogers, 
Dancing continued until about 2:30 A, M.., 
when the orchestra rendered “Home, Sweet 
Home,” but even after that a number of Eng- 
lishmen and their wives and friends remained 
for a few songs, etc. Everyone declared they 
had spent a most enjoyable day and evening. 


Miss James and Miss Haggeboom are 
spending a few weeks with the latter's fiance, 
Mr. K. B. Block, Superintendent of Cuaca 
District and are being shown everything of 
interest in the Division. 


al 

Vue following families have been receiving 
congratulations from their relatives and 
friends on the arrival of new members at their 
various homes:—Mr. and Mrs. V. L. 
McNab; Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Sibley: Mr. 
and Mrs. T. P. Simmons; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Finlayson; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Newell; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Wing. Within the next few vears 
this Division will not find it necessary to send 
to the States for clerks and timekeepers. 


ORIGIN of 
FAMOUS 
SAYINGS 


“The Campbells are Coming”— 
Suggested by the recent shortage 
of American cigarettes in the 
Puerto Castilla Commissary. 
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The following people of the Truxillo Di- 
vision are enjoying their vacations in the 
States, Jamaica or England :—Dr. B. M. 
Phelps and family; Mr. J. C. Walters 
(Sparks); Mr. G. S. Lindo; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. N. Sibley; Mr. and Mrs. R. E. King; Mr. 
C. §. Atwood; Mr. G. V. Roberts; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Veitch; Mrs. A. L. Singletary 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Hairs. 


We take this opportunity to welcome to our 
ranks the following new men: Messrs. Wm. 
F. Keating, J. G. Spiller, H. W. Evans, J. 
C. Gadd, F. G. Hammerle, J. L. Portman, 
S. T. Huntting, A. A. Seamans, D. E. Al- 
legier, H. J. Neal and Frank Williams. 


Mr. C. H. Toupin of our Accounting De- 
partment returned a few weeks ago from his 
vacation in the States and Canada bringing 
his bride with him. The Division extends its 
congratulations to the happy pair and wishes 
them all success and happiness. We welcome 
Mrs. Toupin to the community. 
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Mr. Zibe K. Williams returned on July + 
after six weeks vacation in the States. He 
was heard to remark that he preferred to 
spend his Fourth of July holiday in Hondu- 
ras. Mr. Williams, known to us as “Tiny” 
and “Fats,” is a great favorite with the chil- 
dren of the Division at the Movie Shows and 
never fails to provide them with amusement. 


The Unbeaten Eleven from Castilla. 


Tela 


Show Me— 


By DRO Magistad, Research Dept. 


Are you in the wood alcohol industry? 
If so, you undoubtedly know that nearly all the 
wood alcohol factories in the United States 
and Canada were severely crippled or put 
out of business during the past year. ‘This 
was caused by a sudden flood of synthetic 
alcohol from Germany, made by a new pro- 
cess discovered through research. 

Most industries, be it potato growing or 
gold-mining, yield large returns for relatively 
small investments during their opening phases. 
Later, as competition becomes keener, partici- 
pants drop out one by one, until only those 
who are well fortified as regards experience, 
scientific knowledge and financial backing are 
able to remain. The growers who select good 


soil, are advantageously situated as regards 
markets, plant the best varieties and combat 
diseases successfully, are the ones who remain 
in the potato realm. Likewise, gold-miners 
must perfect chemical processes to extract gold 
from the more difficult ore combinations, or 
from lower grade ores, in order to remain tri- 
umphant in their field. 

Even the banana industry, dealing with that 
luxuriant food plant of the tropics which was 
believed to grow indefinitely without care, 
wherever planted, falls into the above class of 
industries. We, in a similar manner, to hold 
our place in the banana sun, must learn to 
select suitable sites for banana operations as 
regards climate, soils, irrigation possibilities 


———— 
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and disease resistance more efficiently than do 
our competitors. We must study our crop 
intensively, search for better varieties, investi- 
gate the optimum conditions for growth over 
a long period, and the means of: attaining 
them. ‘The greater part of this—is research. 

Research might be otherwise defined as an 
insurance for the future; an insurance in the 


_ sense that we will obtain those vital facts 


which will permit us to dominate over our 
more lethargic competitors and thereby main- 
tain or even increase our position in the ba- 
nana world. 

Yes, readers, our Company leaders, ever wise 
and far-seeing-in their policies, have realized 
that research is a necessity and have instituted 
such a department, putting Dr. John R. John- 
ston at its head. This department is growing 
in its scope and importance by leaps and 
bounds. Vital facts are continually being dis- 
covered which mean the saving of much money 
even at the present time, and may cause very 
large profits or decrease losses enormously in 
the future. 

Our Company, prophetic in its wisdom, does 
research. 


The Ulua Society 


O N June 24th, the sixth regular meeting of 
the Ulua Society was held at the Chemical 
Laboratory in Tela. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Mr. T. Ralph Robinson, Plant 
Physiologist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the subject “Citrus Cul- 
ture and Banana Growing in Florida”. 

Mr. Robinson has been engaged for many 
years in studying citrus fruit varieties in 
Florida with a view to assisting orchardists 
to secure the best varieties for commercial 
planting in various regions. He has also de- 
voted attention to problems of citrus propa- 
gation and culture; and more recently, he has 
investigated on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture the possibilities of commercial 
banana growing in Florida. 

The first part of Mr. Robinson’s talk was 
devoted to a description of the organization 
of the Florida citrus industry, and a history 
of the leading varieties of grapefruit and 
oranges. He stressed the importance of cul- 
tivating standard commercial sorts in this as 
well as in other fruit industries, and men- 
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tioned some of the losses which have followed 
hasty commercial planting of untried new 
varieties, such as the Temple orange. 

Naturally enough, the members of the So- 
ciety were particularly interested in the last 
part of Mr, Robinson's talk, which dealt with 
the commercial production of Cavendish ba- 
nanas in Florida, This variety is the only one 
which has been planted at all extensively in 
that state, though a few small plantings of 
the Lady Finger (known in Florida as Hart's 
Choice) have been made in the vicinity of 
Kissimee. ‘The Gros Michel will not succeed 
in the climate of Florida; in fact no authentic 
plants of this variety are known to exist in 
the State at present, though they have been 
introduced on several occasions. 

It appeared to be the opinion of the speaker 
that there is room in Florida for numerous 
small plantings of Cavendish, situated favor- 
ably as regards soil and protection from frost, 
Some of the large commercial plantings which 
have been made during the past two years 
have been on land insufficiently drained, and 
exposed to hard frosts. These plantings have 
not been successful up to the present, and 
their future success is doubtful. Even at best 
it seems unlikely that they will ever live up 
to the claims which have been made for them. 
Promoters have in some instances led buyers 
of banana plantations to expect as many as 
two thousand stems per acre annually, a fig- 
ure which has not yet been realized in a single 
instance, so far as is known. 


On the other hand, numerous small plant- 
ings, from a fraction of an acre up to a few 
acres in extent, situated on well drained but 
rich land, in regions less exposed to danger 
of heavy frosts, have produced good yields of 
fruit which has been sold locally at profitable 
figures. Those who owned such plantations 
at the time of the “banana boom” two years 
ago were in many cases able to realize hand- 
somely from the sale of “bits’’, the price rang- 
ing from twenty-five cents per bit up to a 
dollar. 

No attempt has yet been made, Mr. Robin- 
son said, to export Cavendish bananas from 
Florida to Northern markets, and it seems 
likely that some time will elapse before such 
an attempt can be made, as local demand is 
more than sufficient to take care of the sup- 
ply. Many of the plantings suffered heavily 
from frost this past winter, particularly those 
toward the northern edge of the “banana belt”. 

About twenty members and guests who 


were present took part in the lively discussion 
which followed. 


Some of the crowd at the Tegucigalpa-Tela game at San Pedro. 


Tela Nine Trims Crack Team 
From Tegucigalpa 


Ar the invitation of the general committee 
in charge of the San Pedro Day celebration 
which is held annually at San Pedro Sula, the 
Tela Baseball aggregation journeyed to that 
city for the avowed purpose of educating the 
citizenry as well as the team they were to 
oppose in the gentle art of playing baseball. 

After many trials and tribulations we event- 
ually arrived at San Pedro where we were 
received by Mr. Fernandez, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

We were loaded into automobiles and taken 
to the “Casino Sampedrano”’ which was 
forthwith turned over to us for our personal 
use while in the city. 

Due to the fact that our great American 
game has suffered a relapse in San Pedro, the 
field to which we were presently conducted 
was not all that could be desired in the way 
of a baseball diamond. 

The Tegucigalpenses were snappily out- 
fitted and showed good form in their pre- 
liminary workouts. The Tela Team worked 
out with their usual speed and precision and 
admiring remarks such as, “Que maquina’ 
were to be heard on all sides. 

Promptly at three o'clock with strains of 
martial music in the air (furnished by the 
Governor’s band from La Ceiba) and Louis 
DeGravelle doing his stuff as umpire, the first 
one was tossed over. 

From then on to the sixth inning it was 
a no run game, with both pitchers making a 
snappy affair of it. The sixth marked the be- 
ginning of a hitting spree by the Tela outfit 


which ended in the ninth after Tela had piled 
up eighteen runs to Tegucigalpa’s two. 

The return trip was negotiated with con- 
siderably more dispatch than the trip over 
and we reached Tela about two-thirty in the 
morning. Rather hard to get up the next 
morning but we felt well satisfied with the 
results of the game and that the journey had 
been worth-while. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Fernandez, 
Dr. Waller, Mr. J. C. Coleman and other 
members of the Committee for the courtesies 
extended to us. 


First returns from the call for TELA 
REMINISCENCES from former residents 
of Tela have begun to come in and Bobby 
Woolfolk of Puerto Castilla wants to know 
if you, 

REMEMBER the time when our artist 
friend from Boston, Knight, tried to (after 
boasting that he could do so) make a hit with 
Papa Richard’s beautiful daughter? 


Knight decided to begin his courting by 
taking her out riding. He therefore rode up 
to Dakota Office from Montana Farm with 
an extra mule in tow for the young lady. The 
party was a howling success and after several 
hours spent in riding through the beautiful 


bananas, not to mention crossing the Lean 
River several times, they returned to Dakota. 


After bidding the fair lady adios, Knight 
proceeded to get ready to return to Montana 
Farm with his two mules. He therefore 
wrapped the lead rope of the extra mule 
around his wrist, and, after much bowing and 
scraping to the young lady, who was still 
perched on the front steps of the Superin- 
tendent’s house watching him, he mounted 
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his trusty mule. Wishing to leave in a blaze 
of glory, Knight jammed the spurs into his 
mule and that gallant animal started off at a 
brisk trot. The lead mule, however, de- 
cided not to move and, spradling his legs, 
stubbornly stayed in his tracks. Something 
had to give and that something was Knight. 
His mule ran right out from under him and 
poor Knight sat down with bastante force. 
The young lady laughed, as did all those pres- 
ent at the time, so poor Knight returned to 
Montana Farm disgraced forever as far as the 
young lady was concerned. Needless to say, 
he never returned to Dakota again with the 
object of “courting” in mind. 

REMEMBER the debut of Harold Blan- 
co’s play entitled “Love, Courtship and Almost 
Marriage in Half-a-Day’? It started off 
with a bang but a little later on in the even- 
ing it completely fizzled out, due to the young 
lady’s father (or was it brother?) socking the 
young Romeo on the jaw so hard that when 
he came to again the young lady had already 
returned to La Ceiba. 


The 
Puerto Barrios 
Team 
at Tela 
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Tela Takes Champs from 
Guatemala for Double 
lrouncing 

That well-known aggregation from Puerto 
Barrios, the cup-winning baseball team, win- 
ners of the handsome trophy at Guatemala 
City last November, pulled a perfect nose- 
dive when they met the local squad here in a 
double entry on the 3rd and 4th of July. 

The visitors arrived in time for breakfast 
the morning of the third after a night of hor- 
rors on board the good ship ictor, famed in 
these waters for her ability to take the best 
of them under, 

They promptly told all comers that this 
was their next to last trip on said vessel, We 
admitted that they did look pretty tough but 
they said how they looked wasn’t a circum- 
stance to how they felt. 

A few of the boys took a look around the 
village to give it the up and down but the 
wiser ones crawled out of the picture and into 


The Tela Team 
at Tela 


Clark at the bat—Puerto Barrios-Tela game at Tela, July Ath. 


the hay to catch forty-odd winks before the 
opening game. 

We looked high and low for someone we 
knew and on the low look managed to find 
Shorty Boiseneau, former first string short- 
stop on the Tela team but now a valued mem- 
ber of the Puerto Barrios squad. He tipped 
us off that Simpson, the star first-sacker, was 
unable to come due to Lothrop being away. 

The first game was called for about two- 
thirty and the betting stood about even. After 
the first inning you could get any odds on 
anything you cared to bet on. The local lads 
completely outclassed the visitors and although 
the boys from Guatemala worked hard and 
fought right up to the last toss, their efforts 
availed them little against Cram’s gang. 

The final frame ended with Tela leading 
the parade with twenty-three tallies while Bar- 
rios brought up the rear with only two. 

So endeth the first lesson. 

The dance that night was a lively affair 
held at the Company Club. Music by the 
Tela Orchestra and a local Marimba Band 


furnished the incentive for considerable hoof- 
ing. Everyone was in fine fettle and the old 
Carnival spirit prevailed till way after two. 

The scene swiftly changes and we are again 
gathered on the local greensward ready for 
the second game. A better game was promised 
and played; the final result, however, was 
about the same and again Tela won by the 
large margin of sixteen to two. 

Boiseneau and Kline starred throughout 
the two games. Ed Lake and Louie De Gra- 
velle umpired, or words to that effect. 

An impromptu dance at the Club Sunday 
evening rounded out the visit and about nine 
o’clock the visitors boarded the Victor for 
what they swear will be the last time, this 
time for the return journey. 

The entire village turned out to see them 
off; three shrill blasts from the Victor's dimin- 
utive whistle and they were gone. 

They came, they went, we had a good time 
and enjoyed their visit immensely. We hope 
they did. 


“Slim” Stack stops a hot one. Puerto Barrios vs. Tela at Tela, July 3rd. 
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Tela Union Bible Study Asso- 
ciation Unit Has Third 
Annual Picnic 


Reported by H. J. Bevenor 


Ox Sunday morning, July 11th, at eight 
o'clock, the Tela Sunday School Picnic Spe- 
cial left the Tela Station for Birichichi with 
about one hundred people—children and 
adults (Tela Railroad Company employes 
and their families) —arriving at their destina- 
tion about ten o’clock. The Special was met 
by Don Manuel Garcia and his Committee 
composed of members of his family, his Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Don Mario Meneces, and 
some students of the Birichichi Agricultural 
School. 

Don Manuel, founder of the town of 
Birichichi, successful agriculturist and manu- 
facturer of the country, capitalist and philan- 
thropist, had all preparations completed to 
give his guests a wonderful time at this outing, 
And this he did! For our comfort he gave 
the use of his spacious home on the banks of 
the beautiful Ulua, and had tables erected on 
the ground of his estate under the shady trees 
to seat the crowd for lunch. For the amuse- 
ment of the children fifteen saddled mules 
were provided, and what pleasure these af- 
forded! Before lunch, during lunch and after 
lunch, until the train whistle blew for us to 
leave, these gentle, patient animals were kept 
on the go. 

Don Manuel and his estimable squad were 
constantly occupied in showing us over his in- 
teresting town, surrounded by his vast banana 
land. We were conducted through saw-mill 
and carpenter shop, saddlery, shoe-factory, 
ice-plant, power plant, general store, phar- 
macy, and most interesting of all, the Birichi- 
chi Banana Products Company factory and 
offices, manufacturers of the dehydrated ba- 
nana and banana flour, 

That picnic spread! Baskets filled to over- 
flowing with great assortments of delicious 
food had been brought along for our lunch, 
There was fried chicken, sandwiches of many 
varieties, pickles, various salads, cakes and 
pies, and lemonade. To add to this Don 
Manuel had prepared two enormous pork 
hams. and placed before us two great trays of 
dehydrated bananas fresh from the factory. 

After lunch we were escorted to Mr, Gar- 
cia’s home, where delicious banana flour cake 
was served. Here the party made merry un- 
til three o’clock when it was time for us to 
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ay good-bye, and amidat ringing, enthusiastic 
cheers of the crowd for the good folk of 
Birichichi, clanging of locomotive bell and 
blast of whistle, the train pulled out onto the 
main line homeward bound, arriving in Tela 
about five o'clock 

Much credit and appreciation are due Mr. 
George H. Evans, Superintendent of the Sun- 
day School, Mra, R. E. Roberts and Mrs. H. 
J. Clark for their efforts in arranging the pic- 
nie and in making it a success. 

Recipe for Banana Flour Cake mentioned 
in the preceding article follows: 

2 Cupfuls of Banana Flour 
2 Eggs 
5 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Lard 

! Half cup of Sugar 

1 Pinch of Sale 

Mix with Milk or Water to the consistency 
of cake batter, 


Recipe for Banana Flour Doughnuts: 
1! Cup Banana Flour 

3 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 

1 Pinch of Sale 

1 Tablespoonful of Lard 


Mix with Milk or Water. 


Personals 


Miss Weaver and Miss Flannagan just 
must have their exercise. They have gone 
in for mountain climbing now. Last Sunday, 
together with several other physical culture 
enthusiasts, such as Kirby Enochs, Robinson 
and others, they made the climb up one of the 
ridges in the upper end of the Lancetilla Val- 
ley to Dr. Nutter’s palatial hunting lodge. 
Miss Weaver led the procession and Miss 
Flannagan brought up the rear (you are 
probably wondering how I know so much 
about it—well, I didn’t see Miss Weaver 
after we started and I was only about three 
steps ahead of Miss Flannagan). (The “I” 
referred to is our “reporter” Jimmie Simms). 

Luncheon was served at the lodge shortly 
after our arrival; we were ravenous. 

We were greeted by a heavy downpour of 
rain just as we started the return journey and 
the steep trail presented difficulties. Miss 
Flannagan couldn't make her feet behave. 
Several times she lost her balance and fell 
down amid gales of laughter, not to mention 
Lancetilla thorns, rocks, ete. 


We had lots of fun, but oh! boy, never 
again. 


A ugust, 1926 


Mr. M. J. Flood, our handsome overseer 
from the Progreso District, has just returned 
from the States with his bride; he didn’t stay 
in town long enough for us to get acquainted, 
but we are hoping to meet the young lady 
in the near future. In the meantime we wish 
them all kinds of luck and happiness. 


Which reminds us that Mrs. Mathew Gib- 
son, bride of our rising young legal light, ar- 
rived this month also. Greetings and saluta- 
tions. 


July twenty-first was a big day on our 
calendar this month. The Metapan arrived 
about six o’clock in the morning bringing our 
old friend Mike Weaver and his bride. Quite 
a delegation gathered on the wharf to greet 
them. 

Also on the Metapan were Mrs. Nelda 
Bowen, a former resident of Tela and now 
of the Boston Office, and Miss Florence Morse 
also of the Boston Office. 

They all spent the day rambling around 
the village renewing old friendships and mak- 
ing plenty of new ones and then in the even- 
ing old “297” crashed through with a de- 
lightful little dinner in honor of our guests. 
After dinner we all went out to the boat and 
made merry until sailing time. When he had 
reached the comparative safety of the dock 
and Mike was way up on deck, Bill Mais 
started in to deliver a lecture on the relative 
merits of the Tela, Guatemala and Castilla 
Divisions, much to the amusement of everyone 
present. Mike stayed with him until his wind 
gave out and then declared a truce. 

Mike and Mrs. Mike will be located at 
Virginia in Guatemala and we are expecting 
Mrs. Bowen and Miss Morse back here for 
a more lengthy visit before they return to 
Boston. 

On the Metapan with our other distin- 
guished guests came Tio Frank Spratt, the 
venerable though athletic uncle of Dr. Nut- 
ter, down to spend his vacation with us again. 
Welcome home! 


Our heavy-weight Scotchman, Dave Crich- 
ton, has just returned from his native heath 
after a lengthy vacation. He brought his 
family with him this time and we want to 
take this means of extending to them a. most 
hearty welcome. 


The Coppename of the 22nd had as passen- 
gers, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bradley, who have 
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been to the States for an extended vacation. 

Frank brought a Studebaker Sedan back 
with him, just what for we won't even hazard 
a guess, but at least we expect to be taken 
for a ride. 


Dr. Phelps of Puerto Castilla passed 
through Tela on the Zacapa the early part 
of this month enroute to the States. He kept 
pretty well. out of sight, however, while on 
shore, as Miss Bernice Smith was looking for 
him in connection with that vaccination which 
he said wouldn’t take. 


Some folks think neckties is neckties, but we 
know better. There is an innocent looking, 
black silk, knitted necktie in Tela (and I 
believe it can be rented for a nominal -fee) 
which gives the wearer a feeling of unusual 
confidence and bravado. The peculiar thing 
about this necktie is that the wearer (even 
though he be a somewhat bashful youth and 
has never taken any part in tripping the light 
fantastic) when he dons this tie, throws out 
his chest, looks them over, makes his choice, 
walks onto the ball room floor and executes 
dance steps to the satisfaction of his partner 
and to the consternation and bewilderment of 
the onlookers. FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
MESSRS. ENOCHS AND OTTER. 


Mrs. E. A. Ames sailed early this month 
with the children for a visit to the States. 

Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Popenoe and Mrs. 
Woolfolk were other ladies to sail for the 
States this month. Kinda thins down the 
ranks. : 

Mrs. Ola Davis, whose son Hubert is em- 
ployed in the Exportation Department, ar- 
rived recently from the States. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Goodell with their 
young daughter, Farroncita, are making an 
extended trip through Panama and Costa 
Rica. : 


Another good man lost to Puerto Castilla! 
Mr. D. M. Rodin of our M. & S. Depart- 
ment has been transferred to Castilla to take 
charge of the M. & S. there. Mrs. Rodin 


will join him in the near future. 


The “Beer Festival” on the links of the 
Tela Golf Club is getting to be a weekly af- 
fair. It is actually surprising how many of 
the members are becoming regulars since the 
practice of “free beer” was adopted. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


By T. R. Woolfolk 


Truxillo has plucked this Division 
Of many a good man and true; 

So that you may know the condition 
I will mention for you just a few, 

I have not been here always 

And I may not know them all, 
But I have seen a score or more 
Who have answered to the call. 


Do you recall when Walter Brown 
Asst. Manager of local fame, 

Was sent down to Truxillo 

To make himself a name? 

Now the fame of the individual 
Doesn’t really matter a rap; 

The thing they actually wanted 
Was Truxillo on the map. 


Then they needed railroad builders 
(It would seem that they had none), 
So they sent right up to Tela 

And secured Rance Ferguson. 

Once again they scanned our line-up, 
And this time drew Barney Ness, 
For of all the Company builders 
They considered him the bes’. 


Now old Barney is a hustler, 

And he worked, O Land Above! 

But he had to have assistance 

So he asked for Harry Stubbs. 

Next they sent for “Big” MacDonald, 
Planter man of some repute ; 

They were wise in that direction 

He can always produce the fruit. 


Then they came to agriculture, 

That’s from what the profits come, 

And right here in this connection 

They found out they needed “Bum.” 
Things were going nicely then 

And prospects they looked very bright, 
*Til something else needed attention still, 
The telephones and lights. 


Now lights they are peculiar things 
It’s the case in every land; 


And even the sun, the moon and the stars 
Have to have a guiding hand. 

So after racking their brains awhile, 
(For they knew their service was poor) 
They finally tumbled to the fact 


That they had to have Johnny Moore. 


Tela was sad, we will admit, 

But then came the very worst blow 
When just a little bit later on 

Our all be D had to gt 
Perhaps they felt that we were sore, 
(I'm sure I felt that way) 

For they finally sent as compromise 
A splendid chap— Ear/ Spek. 


You know how it is planting fruit, 
You can do it with a “Bang”; 

But they soon saw that their growing stock 
Needed Davis and, maybe, his gang. 
Then “Jefe” looked them over 

And he saw that they needed the goods, 
So Tela was asked to deliver 


Block, Masters, Vernon and Woods. 


We felt more was going to happen 
(It was pretty plain to me); 

And pretty soon it came to pass 
When “T. J.” sent for Lee. 

I suppose in the game of bananas 
Most anything is fair: 

We got one “horse” on Truxillo, 
For Corwin comes from there. 


But there is a limit to all things 

And we'd reached ours, that’s a fact; 

We could have forgiven them anything 

If they'd left us “Mr. Mac.” 

The final blow will come some day, 

The last star in our crown: 

That will be when they take Purdy 

To look after their buildings and grounds. 


But if they think they have us depleted 
And of every good man bereft, 

They certainly have overlooked a bet—~ 
For we've a helluva lot of them left! 
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The following acrostic, prepared by H. C. Beuchot, 
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includes the names of all the De- 


partment Heads of the Tela Division and outlines the slogan of the Tela Railroad Com- 


pany. 
LEBLANC 
COBB 
MONAGAN 
SPEH 
BEASLEY 
PURDY 
AMES 
NUTTER 
CORWIN 
SCHOFIELD 
BURNHAM 


BAY 
BRADLEY 
WATERHOUSE 
GARSAUD 
SYRETT 
SHARP 


(Master Mechanic) 

(Farm District Superintendent) 
(Supt. Electric Light and Telephone Company) 
(Superintendent Railways) 

(Port Superintendent) 

(Supt. Buildings and Grounds Dept.) 
(Superintendent Agriculture) 
(Superintendent Medical Dept.) 
(Division Accountant) 

(Farm District Superintendent) 
(Supt. Merchandise Department) 


(Chief Radio Operator, Tela Station) 

(In Charge Legal Department) 

(Farm District Superintendent) 
(Superintendent Construction Department) 
(Storekeeper Material and Supply Dept.) 
(Farm District Superintendent) 


Havana 


| RUE it is that the Ulua arrived in 


Havana a day and some hours late on her 
voyage from New York the latter part of 
July, but a regular man’s-size hurricane rag- 
ing off the Atlantic coast was the explanation. 
Captain W. C. (Mickey) Towell was just 
back in command of his ship after a visit of 
several weeks with his family in Ireland and 
he was in perfect trim to cope with anything 
in the way of storm, and to cope with this 
particular hurricane, as Captain Towell saw 
it, was to give it a wide berth. Other ships 
leaving New York for Havana at the same 
time were caught in the storm, but the Ulua 
suffered no damage whatsoever and experi- 
enced practically no rough weather. Captain 
Towell gave his passengers a little extra cruise 
to the eastward and that they were grateful 
for his forethought and care, witness the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the Havana 
newspapers on his arrival :— 

“The Unirep Fruir Company steamer 
Ulua, which arrived in Havana Thursday 
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night from New York, sailed today from 
Havana for Panama and Central American 
ports. Captain Towell escaped the severe 
Bahama storm by thinking quickly and getting 
out of its way. An old and tried seaman, 
fully acquainted with weather conditions and 
possibilities, he saw the storm coming and gave 
it a clear sweep, going completely around it 
and bringing in his ship without a scratch and 
with all on board safe and as well as they 
had ever been in their lives. 

“Tust to show what the passengers thought 
of Captain Towell they drew up a testimonial 
which read as follows: ‘The undersigned pas- 
sengers on the $.S. Ulua on her voyage from 
New York to Havana, July 24 to 29, 1926, 
wish to show their appreciation of your abil- 
ity as a sailor avoiding the heavy storm which 
isolated the coast of Florida from the trip and 
thus saving us from all damage and danger. 
We also wish to thank you for the good care 
you have taken of us, bringing us easily and 
comfortably from New York to Cuba under 
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such bad weather conditions.’ 

“The testimonial was signed as starters by 
Fiberio Obispo de Manisales of Colombia; 
Rev. Samuel Baltenbens, Colombia; Rev. 
Adolfo Hoyas, Colombia, and by a large 
number of the passengers generally and by 
all of the Latin passengers on board the ship. 

“The trip of the Ulua comprised several 
hundred miles more than the usual route. Cap- 
tain Towell is an old and tried sailing master 
who has been in the New York and Havana 
service for many years; prior to coming on this 
run he sailed the seven seas having been 
raised on board ship and following the sea all 
his life. He learned his seamanship when 
‘ships were made of wood and men were made 
of iron’. He is a master in whom the trav- 
eling public place implicit confidence and he 
is popular with the officials of his Company 
as well as with the passengers who travel on 
his ship.” 


On the last lap of his extensive itinerary, 
Mr. W. T. Nolting, Treasurer of the Unirep 
Fruir Company, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Hazel Nolting White, spent the first week 
of August in Havana. During his stay, Mr. 
Nolting met many of his friends from the 
Philippines, Brazil and the Argentine. Op- 
portunity was afforded him to attend a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the American 
Chamber of Commerce with Division Man- 
ager DuVinage, who is a director of this body, 
during the course of which Mr. Nolting gave 
an interesting talk on his impressions of Cuba 
and his experiences in the Philippines, Brazil 
and the Argentine. 

Among the interesting places visited by Mr. 
Nolting and Mrs. White during their stay in 
Havana were the Hershey Sugar Mill, the 
Cuban Portland Cement plant at Mariel and 
the West India Oil Company plant at Belot. 


It was our pleasure to greet and make the 
acquaintance of Mr. T. H. Dillon, recently 
appointed Manager of the Boston Division, 
on the occasion of his passing through Ha- 
vana as a passenger on the $.S. Turrialba the 
latter part of July. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him and we “learned about business 
methods from him.” 


Other interesting visitors during July were 
Samuel H. Piles, United States Minister to 
Colombia; A. S. Tuttles, Engineer of the 
Port of New York; J. A. Middleton, Vice 
President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
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pany and Wm. B. Speirs, Division Freight 
Agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad. 


Eddie Jouffret, the popular Manager of 
the Sevilla-Bilrmore Hotel in Havana, was a 
passenger to New York on the Pastores the 
first part of August; on the same steamer were 
our own Charlie Echevarria, his wife and son, 
Buddy, enroute for a well-earned vacation at 
Big Moose, New York. 


Mr. C. H. Berry, Secretary to Vice-Presi- 
dent, George P, Chittenden, and Mrs. Berry, 
were visitors here for a day enroute from 
Guatemala to New York. 


Pier Superintendent Paul Miller has left 
us in doubt as to his plans on the occasion of 
his visit in the north, We may have use 


for those old shoes and rice ay, 


Cashier B. F. Taylor is enjoying his vaca- 
tion in a country town-of Massachusetts, his 
first holiday in three years. 


The month of August marks the beginning 
of the grapefruit crop from the Isle of Pines. 
Growers of grapefruit and vegetables in that 
place enjoyed last year the best season, from 
the point of view of returns, of any they have 
had thus far, and it is expected that the crop 
this year will be a bumper one. Incidentally, 
we contributed in no little measure toward 
the success of the vegetable season last winter, 
for our special freight service, with steamers 
sailing on Wednesdays and arriving in New 
York in time to allow delivery the first thing 
Monday morning, filled a long-felt want. It 
has been a source of extreme pleasure to us 
to receive many letters from growers and 
shippers expressive of ‘appreciation for the 
very excellent service rendered. Our special 
freight service will be re-established shortly 
to take care of this business. 


A colored lady went into a drug store and 
asked for one cent’s worth of insect powder. 

“But that isn’t enough to wrap up,” ob- 
jected the clerk. 

“Man,” she explained patiently, “Ah ain't 
askin’ you-all to wrap it up; jes broadcast it 
down mah back.” 


(Costa Rica 


HE little folks of our colony were ten- 
dered a dancerecently. At first the little 
fellows were slightly bewildered by the 
frills and flufiness of the dresses worn by 
the little girls and one could see them wildly 
looking around for some corner to slip into, 
possessed with the same instinct to band to- 
vether to gain strength and poise that their big 
brothers have when you see them form the 
“bachelors’ corner,” a familiar sight at every 
dance. The wise mothers knew just the weak 
spot to tackle when they quickly brought out 
bags of sweets and gallons of orangeade, which 
set the tots all agog with anticipation as to who 
would get the biggest and best bag. The party 
after that wise move really took on the ap- 
pearance of what it was called, a “Kiddies’ 
Dance.” ‘Tiny couples would circle the floor, 
with here and there a pair of rebellious limbs 
refusing to carry their little owner another 
step, the funny result being that a little boy 
or girl would be seen sitting on the floor with 
a very perplexed look. ‘Towards the close of 
the dance the big folks would glide in among 
the stumbling tots, but this did not interfere 
with their fun, as they now were strutting 
their stuff. 


Mr. John F. Doyle returned with his bride, 
to whom we wish to extend a hearty welcome. 
John tells of an incident which took place in 
the Company’s ticket office while he was se- 
curing additional reservations for his wife. It 
seems the clerk was very obliging and in the 
hustle and bustle around the office John just 
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heard the clerk say, “Suite?”, and John hotly 
retorted, “What’s it to you?” 


Mr. K. Cilley, unattached, returned from 
his vacation with a deflated pocket-book and 
a vague look. He told us of his last few days 
in New York and we asked him how the sky- 
line of the big town appeared, but he said he 
was too interested in the skirt-line to bother 
about the skyline. 


The Costa Rican government has pur- 
chased a boat of the submarine-chaser type 
from the United States and it now swings 
at anchor in Limon. We don’t know what 
its duties will be, but hope one of them will 
be to take a party of us for a sail, yes, a cruise, 
if someone is big-hearted. 


There was a heavy schedule of social af- 
fairs in June and it would tax the extensive 
vocabulary of someone like Irvin S. Cobb to 
describe the different affairs without repeat- 
ing time-worn phrases and making the reader 
drowsy, but we must not forget to mention 
the fine, progressive dinner party and dance 
organized by Jack Wright. This started at 
the home of the Misses Emmett with liquid 
appetizers which were all that was to be de- 
sired and which made everybody’s progress, 
like the rolling snowball, gather speed and 
weight at every step. The second stop was 
at Mrs. Hanson’s, where we consumed in- 
numerable dishes of salads and flaky biscuits 
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(these were a special treat for the poor bache- 
lors), then on to Mrs. Jack De Pass’ home, 
where the heavy and substantial course was 
served. from tables loaded to the gunwales 
with chicken and the things that always sur- 
round it. Next to the last stop was at the 
home of our British Consul, Mr. Fred Gor- 
don, where we balanced on our knees various 
desserts, and then someone yelled that it was 
time to go to the club and wake up the 
orchestra. 


Mrs. M. M. Marsh and her daughter 
Helen gave us a nice party on a Saturday 
evening, and with everybody enjoying them- 
selves no one started to look for the best um- 
brella until a late hour, when politeness told 
them it was time to pay their respects to their 
very pleasant hostesses. 


Our new Community House steward, Mr. 
S. Perry, inaugurated his position by staging 
a Sunday night supper dance with a newly 
organized orchestra which gave to the dance 
an added zest. The following Sunday eve- 
ning (the Fourth of July) he repeated this 
with another successful affair and added to 
this new orchestra a trio of marimba players 
who made it all the more novel. The attend- 
ance at the latter dance was not so large, 
due to the fact that the Fourth made a divided 
camp out of the colony, as those who could go 
away on the preceding day to San Jose, where 
a big dance was held on the eve of the great 
day, did so, and this took some of the liveli- 
ness out of the affair, but those who were 
present said it was fine, so we will take their 
word for it. 


Mr. Thomas Maleady, the new American 
Consul, made his first social appearance, and 
the sheiks coolly consider what effect he will 
have on the female hearts, as he is single, over 
six feet, good looking, etc., etc. Good luck 
to him. 


The Merchandise Department welcomes a 
new member, Mr. Henry W. V. Campion, 
recently transferred from Puerto Castilla, 
Honduras. He is single and we have already 
elected him to the high honor of ranking tenor 
of the Sweet Adeline Chorus after one try- 
out, a few yodels from his husky chest having 
convinced us our choice would not be unwise, 
that is, if he stays single long enough. 


We hope the Boston Office will read the 
following poem and note the name of the 


ot 
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young lady who has written same. The lure 
of the tropics and a sense of adventure lost 
Miss Kirk to the Boston Office and won her 
over to our side and into the Costa Rica col- 
umn of this magazine, and it tickles our van- 
ity to say that Miss Kirk would never have 
received the inspiration to write such a nice 
poem had she remained at No, 1 Federal 
Street. 


The Beachcomber 


He waits alone by the sighing waves 
For the ships that come from the sea, 
Vague yearning in sad, gray eves of his 
For the man that he used to be. 


He seeks in vain for a kindly nod, 

But if kindly word there came, 

Too proud were he to acknowledge it, 
Too proud in all his shame. 


His shoulders are stooped as he shambles by, 
And no one would ever think 

That he walked the road of roval deeds 
Before he reached the brink. 


He stands apart and haughty seems; 
Restless, by the shore, 

To all the world, “just that old tramp” 
And no one deems him more. 


And no one knows his country, 

And no one would ask his name: 
But at the sight of one, old flag, 
I saw his dim eyes flame. 


Beyond the grim, gray sea-wall 

The native children play; 

He whispers soft to his shaking heart, 
“I’m going . . . back . some day.” 


And “some day” means tomorrow, 
And maybe not at all. 

Long years from now you'll find him 
Alone, beside the wall. 


Still watching as the boats glide in, 
Still dreaming of the way 

The old, familiar spots will seem, 
When he wanders home “some day.” 


We are pleased to mention those arriving 
in care of our friend, Mr. Stork: 

A baby girl for Mr. and Mrs. Carl Nelson. 
Mr. Nelson has been transferred to Preston, 
Cuba, but we know Mrs. Nelson and the little 
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newcomer will soon join him as we placed 
an order for one cream colored baby carriage, 
with gear, to be shipped to Mr. C.. Nelson, 
Preston, Cuba. 

Two bouncing baby girls for Mr. and Mrs. 
G. G. Fuller. 

We wonder if one of the brand new daddies 
will be heard making this statement: “T don’t 
mind singing baby to sleep, I don’t object to 
walking the floor nights, but I do object to 
running pink ribbons through my pajamas to 
fool the baby.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Weeks returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation spent at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mr. Weeks on the day of his return casually 
looked over the winning numbers of the re- 
cent lottery and blandly admitted that he held 
a ticket which called for $1,000. Quite a good 
start for a badly bent vacation pocketbook, 
Mr. Weeks. 


Mr. D. J. McCarthy, Stores Department, 
sailed away on the S. S. Toloa on his vaca- 
tion. Before leaving, he performed a little 
ceremony by burning most of his clothes, as 
he intends to come back with the latest crea- 
tions from “What the Men Will Wear” 
column, reading this information in all the 
theatre programs in New York. 


Mr. E. A. Moody, a well-known employe 
of this Division and Panama, who now is a 


also sailed on the Toloa for 


private planter, 
He wasn’t 


an indefinite stay in the States. 
definite about anything that day. 


Mr. A. E. Fay, our chief Train Dispatcher, 
who recently underwent an operation in our 
hospital, is now back on the job keeping the 
motor car operators from arguing with loco- 
motives. 


The ranks of our nurses, which have been 
rapidly diminishing due to their high batting 
average in the matrimonial game, were 
strengthened by the addition of Miss Grace 
Cunningham and Miss Edith Erickson, both 
of whom we gladly welcome, and we hope 
they will like Limon and its inhabitants. We 
wonder if they will maintain the high batting 
average of their predecessors. 


People I would like to meet while on va- 
cation: 

The young lady who threw her typewriter 
out of the eleventh story window of an of- 
fice building the day she received a letter noti- 
fying her of an inheritance of one million 
dollars. 

The clerk who sent us on our order for 
one pair of sun glasses, one only Electric Hot 
Point Soldering Iron. 

The man who walks up Fifth Avenue on 
the coldest winter days with a suit of white 
ducks and a sun helmet. 


Colombia 


"Tue Colombia Division baseball team, 
which for the last month has been practicing 
and cleaning up all the local teams, finally 
had a chance to show their wares against the 
La Salle Baseball Club, champions of Barran- 
quilla, at Juana de Arco field, Barranquilla, 
on Sunday, July 11th. 

The party, numbering forty-five, left Santa 
Marta Friday night. Our ardent lady fans, 
Mrs. Hatch, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Salisbury, Mrs. 
Newcomb and Miss Eva Fly, accompanied 
the team as “madrinas” with the object of 
pepping up the boys with their cheers and 
also of keeping a maternal eye on their be- 


haviour before the game. Without going fur- 
ther, we can say that they succeeded in both. 
Mr. Pollan accompanied us as shepherd of 
the whole flock. 

Arriving at™Barranquilla on Saturday morn- 
ing, the boys made up for all the sleep lost on 
the good ship Iris, and anybody who is ac- 
quainted with river boat traveling will con- 
firm the need for this. 

Saturday afternoon a game with the Ulen 
Company team was called in the seventh in- 
ning, because of rain, after our boys had ham- 
mered the Ulen pitcher for eleven runs. ‘The 
final score was Colombia Division 11, Ulen 


Armijo, L. F., Pfeiffer, R. F. 


Standing :—Burns, 1st B., Crespi, 


+ Bogren, 3rd B., Proenza, Util., 


Sitting :—Galvin, C. F., Mosely, Util., Bess, P., White, 2nd B., Slaine, 


Capé.; S. S: 


Company 6. The same evening a dance was 
held at the Carib Club in honor of the “Sa- 
marios.” Good music, pretty girls, and a 
wonderful night combined to make it a dance 
“par excellence.” About half past ten, the 
players. were sent to bed for a well-needed 
rest before the game on Sunday, while the 
lucky non-players remained until the strains 
of the last piece had died away. 

Sunday, ominous black clouds threatened 
rain, which came in the morning, but in the 
afternoon the skies cleared and there was won- 
derful baseball weather. Arriving at the field 
around two-thirty, the team went through a 
half hour of snappy infield practice, which 
drew out of the local fans mingled approval 
and admiration, after which a few were poled 
to the outfield and the team retired to the side 
lines, giving La Salle the field. The local 
team ran through a business-like, and at the 
same time flashy and creditable practice, re- 
tiring to their bench amidst the clamor of the 
crowd, whose desire to see the game was 
heated to a warm pitch after having witnessed 
the preliminary practice of both teams, who 
appeared equally matched. 

At half past three the grandstands and 
bleachers were packed with a colorful throng, 
and cars lined both sides of the field, while 
the rail birds, numbering nearly a thousand, 
perched on the long enclosing fences. Ap- 
proximately three thousand witnessed the 
game. Due to the tardy arrival of the La 
Salle pitcher, our boys took the field with La 
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Salle at the bat. As seen by the résumé of 
the box score, big league ball was played 
up to the sixth inning, with the score 2-0 in 
our favor. Then the Santa Marta boys “got 
to” the La Salle pitcher, hammered him for 
five hits, and drew three passes for a total of 
nine runs, 

Bess pitched superb ball throughout the 
game, striking out fourteen and not allowing 
one pass. All of La Salle’s hopes for runs, 
when men were on bases, were squashed by 
his cool-headedness and perfect control. Slane, 
shortstop and captain, was easily the shining 
light of the infield, making a seemingly im- 
possible stop of a fast and difficult grounder 
over second base in the seventh inning which 
would easily have gone for a two base hit, and 
then again in the fifth inning pulling down a 
fast line drive over short, which had all the 
earmarks of a run-making triple, for a man 
was on first. Galvin played a brilliant game 
in center field, while Burns and White played 
errorless ball, accepting all chances that came 
their way. For La Salle, Feener at second 
base played wonderful ball and garnered two 
hits off the wily Bess, while Roquebert also 
did well at the bat. After the game, Slane 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
American beauties, and all the lucky players 
got a big hug and kiss from our proud “ma- 
drinas.” 

Sunday evening we were the guests of Mr. 
R. H. Parrish of Barranquilla at the Teatro 
Colombia, where Charlie Chaplin appeared 
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in “The Gold Rush.” After the show, a 
special train, furnished by the Barranquilla 
Railway, conveyed us to the pier at Puerto 
Colombia, where the S. S. Carrillo was wait- 
ing to take us back to Santa Marta. We ar- 
rived home early Monday morning, tired out, 
but extremely happy as a result of our vic- 
tories. We are now looking forward to the 
opportunity to clean up any team on this 
coast that might challenge us. 


_ 
ba | 


CotomBta~ Division 


AB RH. P.O. AE. 
Galvin, C.F. Oe BO ee toe hed 
Armijo, L.F. Hn aie) wes) et 
Slane, S.S. Kaeo lal eetON nl 
Crespi, Catcher AS eit Soka lO 
Bess, Pitcher Ais) Oe Dou te 8 
Bogren, 3rd Ss aed OD 
Burns, Ist Stas Lone hes 8 
White, 2nd Apitmeueern Orie 2250 
Pfeiffer, R.F. Acie seme sO! SO FO 
a ta Ori2t to) 38 
Struck out-by: Bess... 0... 222s + seb ese 14 
Struck out by Roquebert......--+-+-++- 7 
Bases on balls by Roquebert.....------- 7 
Bases on balls by Bess.....-+----+++eee 0 
Bases stolen on Crespi...----++++++++0> 1 
Bases stolen on Donnel......----+++++> 9 
Umpire—Agnew Innings 
12203 4 5°6i5/-3. 97 Lot: 
La Salleas Gare 00000000 0— 0 
Colombia Division..1 0 0 0 1 2 25 0—11 


Banes 


La SALLE 
AB Re HieP.On& -E: 
Romeo, L.F. + 0 2 6) 0 it 
Insignares, 3rd ADS 2:65 705 20 eee 
Hernandez, Ist 42. 05204209 20 esn0 
Donnel, Catcher AY 10 kOe soe 
Roquebert, Pitcher + 0 Bei 20t 3 ame 
Feener, 2nd AC uQate 23) 53° RG 
Correa, R.F. 3 0 1 2 0 0 
Nunez, S$.S. 320 0 =05220s 20 
Rosonio, C.F. 5 0 0 | 0 i 
83. 0-7 304 9a 

, 

¥ 


Mr. Harty came to Banes in 1900 and in 
1903 was made manager of the division. He is 
an enthusiastic sportsman and takes an active 
in the athletics of the division. Our pic- 


part 


ture shows him mounted on “Punch,” his 18- 
year old pony. The two make a hard combi- 
nation to beat as “back” on the team. 

We intend, starting with this issue, to pub- 
lish a snap’ every month introducing the per- 
sonnel of the Banes Division to the readers 
of UNIFRUITCO. 


‘Tue Banes American baseball nine added 
another victory to its list when it defeated its 
old rival the “Alacranes” Sunday afternoon, 
the 18th, by a 7—5 score. The “Alacranes” 
formerly under the name “San Francisco,” 
twice defeated Banes. This victory leaves 
only the outstanding Macabi team unsubdued 
on the war path. 

By hard hitting and lively fielding, Banes 
scored in the second, fourth and fifth innings, 
holding the Alacranes scoreless until the fifth, 
when they came across with their five runs. 

Demarey, Flandry and Lafitte did some fine 
hitting and fielding for Banes, while Sanchez 
and C. Gonzales were outstanding among the 
opponents. 
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Fourth of July Celebration in 
Banes 


66 

Tue mind of man will never again con- 
ceive so wondrous an effect,’ writes Venelius 
Caludius describing the preparations for the 
Royal Games in the Forum of Andipoles at 
Cyprus. It is anachronistically unfortunate 
that that good gentleman was unable to at- 
tend the Dance at the American Club here 
on Saturday, July 3, for without doubt had 
he done so he would have had to take back 
this somewhat sweeping statement. 

Those responsible for the decorations 
achieved a truly artistic effect both inside and 
outside the Club building. Above the main 
entrance the words—“Independencia—Mayo 
20, 1902—Julio 4, 1776—Welcome’”—were 
picked out in colored electric lights with the 
whole thing surmounted by crossed Cuban 
and United States flags and clasped hands, 
also in electric bulbs. The lights were so ar- 
ranged as to flash on and off (at a most 
prodigious rate) making it even more dazzling. 
In fact, so very dazzling was the whole effect 
that one worthy on leaving the Dance in the 
wee, small hours, was heard to inquire of his 
neighbor,—“‘I say, old man, does it or do 1?” 

Immediately upon entering the Club one 
was confronted by a fountain of noble propor- 
tions surrounded by the cool greens of ferns 


The flags of Cuba and the United 
States were displayed in electric 
lights. 
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and palms. The water dropped in three tiers, 


“ea? d : 
glowing red, white and blue as it fell, through 
t colored bulbs. 


an ingenious arrangement o 
Deep-hued lights sparkled from the depths of 
the fountain basin wherein tortoise, crawfish, 
eels, mullets and hundreds of other small fish 
plaved hide and seek amon e lilies. Messrs, 


C. W. Diebold and W. P. Hiscock were re- 


sponsible for this masterpi: 


: of beauty as well 
effects, The ball- 


ried out entirely in 


as for the outside li 


room decorations were ca 


red, white and blue under the able supervision 


of Mr. Carrington. lri-colored streamers 
dimmed the lights while the 
the two nations formed the foundation of the 
mural decorations. The si where refresh- 
ments were served had a tinctly rustic ef- 
fect with its pine boughs, nish lights and | 


ossed flags of 


little rustic tables. In one ner of this room 
a bar was erected in the shape of a “‘casilla 
criola” (in imitation of the Cuban country 


house). “Get Meloripe He read a large 
notice on one side of this erection. Several 


did, but no casualties were reported. 


A bar in the shape of a “casilla 
criola” waa a feature. 


The Macabi Orchestra surpassed itself. One 
simply had to dance. They are to be con- 
gratulated on producing some of the best jazz 
music ever heard in Banes, which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by some hundred and fifty 
couples. Nearly half the ladies present were 
Cuban senoritas and the scene was a brilliant 
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It was a splendid affair and Mr. Kansas, 
Chairman, and his Entertainment Committee 
were heartily congratulated. 


one. 


Tennis Tournament 


ry 

Tue Banes Tennis Courts, which had been 
closed for three months for repairs, were 
opened again with one of the most interest- 
ing athletic events of the 1926 season. The 
‘Tournament was sponsored by the Banes Ath- 
letic Club and played on the courts, Saturday, 
July 17. Miss Jean Dunn and Mr. J. R. 
Kansas won the Mixed Doubles by success- 
fully playing through a field of nine teams. 
In the finals they defeated Mrs. Thomson and 
Mr. Clark in a very exciting set by the score 
of 6—3. The competition in this class was 
exceptionally keen, and some of the matches 
‘n the earlier rounds furnished some very hard 
fought tennis. 

The Men’s Doubles Championship was 
won by Messrs. Fred Flandry and C. D. Tib- 
betts who had to play phenomenal tennis to 
win, as they were up against a strong and 
long list of entrants. They defeated Messrs. 
Richard Greenslade and Dan Hickey by a 
score of 6—1 in the finals, Suitable prizes 
were awarded the winners. The three tennis 
courts were in wonderful condition and, need- 
less to say, were kept busy all afternoon. The 
large crowd which attended certainly appeared 
to enjoy itself and displayed an enthusiastic 
interest in the various matches. 

After the games were over our esteemed 
Division Manager, Mr. Harold Harty, and his 
charming wife, who are keen tennis enthusi- 
asts, entertained the entire crowd at their 
home. 

Mr. R. G. R. Van Diepen, Chairman of 
the Tennis Committee, well deserved the con- 
eratulations showered upon him for the suc- 
cessful tournament and the businesslike way 
in which the matches were run off. 


Puerto Rico Beach 


4 
£\. WONDERFUL setting. Palms swaying, 
thatched roof dancing pavilion prettily dec- 
orated, victrola sending out sweet strains of 
a popular fox trot and the happy laughter 
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of bathers as an extra large breaker swept 
them off their feet. All this on the evening 
of the 24th at Puerto Rico Beach at a dance 
given by/Mrs. James Hillary in honor of her 
three daughters who had just returned from 
school in the North. 

From the time everyone left Banes until 
they returned there was something doing. 
This party was THE BEST party witnessed 
in this part of the world for many a day and 
too much credit cannot be given “Bill” 
Hillary, John Woodforde and Mayo Carring- 
ton who took care of the decorating and Fred 
Allison who arranged the lighting effects and 
took care of the transportation. Mrs. Hillary’s 
home-made cakes and sandwiches were eaten 
with relish. My, they tasted good! 

The few who didn’t go in bathing danced 
or sat on the beach and wondered what the 
wild, wild waves were saying. After swim- 
ming for a couple of hours everyone came in 
and enjoyed dancing until about midnight 
when the suggestion was made to go in again. 
This met with instant approval by all. The 
second swim was even better than the first. 
In the wee small hours of the morning the 
party started for Banes, everyone asking when 
another party at the beach would be held. It 
would be next to an impossibility to improve 
on this party. 


Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Diebold, Mrs. His- 
cock and Mrs. Toupin all went North for 
vacation during the past month. Mr. Pan- 
huyser went to Holland and Mr. J. E. Alli- 
son to his home in Scotland on the same mis- 
sion. 


Among those returning were Mr. J. Hi. 
Austin, of the Railroad Department, with 
Mrs. Austin and Miss Edith Austin, and 
Messrs. Baird, Berry, Brickley, McKenzie and 
Snyder of the Agricultural Department. 


Miss Meister is visiting with Mr. and Mrs. 
N. A. Meister, and Mr. Gooch was a visitor 
here for a week. 


The Division extends congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. VanDiepen on the birth of a 
son, Harry Rudolph, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson on the birth of a son, E. E., Jr. 


“CAPTAIN JOHN” 


By 


Steve Knows 
(Cristobal) 


Captain John Constantine, 
United Fruit ¢ ips i 


old-time shipmaster, 
Master in the Great 
smiling sailor man. 


Of all the blooming people on the P 
There’s one bird that y 


anama Canal 

ou'll surely meet and make of him a pal; 
He'll grasp your hand in iron grip with a smile that’s like old wine, 
And he'll take your ship so easily in—wil] Johnny Constantine. 
In the years ago he used to be a sailor brave and bold; 

He braved the heat of the Tropics and in the 
He’s sailed from every U. S. port, he’s been i 
And he’s still as good as he used to be—is 


Arctic stood the cold: 
n every clime, 


Johnny Constantine. 


The many deeds he did afloat are he 


ard where sailors talk: 
_ The Recording Angel needs must h 


ave asked St. Peter for more chalk; 


No matter where you meet him he always treats you fine; 


He dispenses lots of sunshine—does Johnny Constantine. 

As a pilot he has no equal in this torrid clime of ours; 

He can place his ship alongside safe despite the tropic showers; 
He never seems to be depressed, of grouch gives ne’er a sign— 


He’s very much of an optimist—is Johnny Constantine. 


So of all the salty pilots on the Panama Canal, 
I do not know of anyone I’d sooner call my pal, 
Than that upstanding sailorman whose smile is like old wine— 
He’s a credit to his calling—is Johnny Constantine. 


the Hoot Mon!” 


Handicap 


The Sporting Editor of UNiFRUITCO, that well-known and desery- 
edly popular magazine, whose influence extends from the Sun-Kissed 
Tropics to the Icy Coasts of Alaska, has decided to enter the field of 
International Sports by announcing the “Hoot Mon!” Handicap, open 
to all Golfers, men and women, whose names appear on the rolls of the 
UniTeD Frurr CompANy. Get busy, you famous Tropical Golfers! 


The requirements are simple; in fact, so simple as to be foolish. 


Club handicaps will prevail. 


Scores to be attested by any employe of the UNITED FRuIT Com- 
PANY who knows the difference between a golf score and a laundry list. 


Any game eligible in the “Hoot Mon’ handicap played between 
September 15 and October 15, 1926. 


Score cards to be filed with M. E. Schoen, the “Boss” Editor. 


Games in which preferred lies are used are barred from the “Hoot 
Mon” Handicap. 


Your conscience is your guide! 


Prize—An iron, driving iron, mid-iron, mashie, niblick or putter, to be 
5 


selected by the winner. 


Entries to be filed with the Sporting Editor, UNIFRUITCO, as soon 


as humanly possible. 


DOMESTIC 


A : 
“al i= , 
4 
PA - - 2 


Boston 


Impressions from the “PHOTO PLAY POPS* 
By George D. Frost 


T the Repertory Theatre in Boston 
the Frurr Company is, this summer, pro- 
viding the employes of the General Office 
with an opportunity to learn American history 
under the most pleasurable conditions imagin- 
able. 

This theatre is putting on an historical film, 
in fifteen episodes, at the rate of three a week, 
covering the high lights in our annals. 

The film was Prepared under the super- 
vision of Yale University and closely follows 


the University’s gigantic 50-volume “Chron- 
icles of America,” 


and the 
amatic ap- 
s calculated to 


intensely gripping quality of the dr 


on the Pressing problems of the pr 
the future. 


tempt to instruct and enterta 
time. Its efforts have been gs 
ful. 
On August 9 and 10 the subject was Col- 
umbus, finely and fully Portrayed. Special 
emphasis was laid on the dreary waiting and 
the long delays, the cupidity and duplicity of 
King John of Portugal, the great difficulties 
encountered in tryin with the 
Spanish monarchs, t 
ure, and then the tr; 
lowed by the hopeful 


D2 


Then 


came m © Gare ; f ng for 

land, with mutiny very. ve - 1 finally 
the discovery of that new was 
to prove so much richer + ian ¢ wild- 
est dreams, Dut in so ‘ ‘ ways 

Just to give a light a } there 
was a Variety of other fe VW d the 
latest news reels, with G ide | ¢, who 
swam the English Channel a day WO. 

Aesop’s Fable of The D B drew 
many a laugh, : 

Some remarkable fancy diving w red. 

Bobby Jones in normal and slow motion 
showed us the different golf stroke ts 
of situations, 

A Mack Sennett neds P Love 
Time,” was a screamingly funny ¢ 

Outside, along a raised walk, sort of a ba 
cony above the sidewalk, tables were ar: anged 
where soft drinks were procurable 

This feature explains the title of the ser es, 
“Photo Play Pops,” which was in irt in- 


spired by the “Pops” which the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra conducts I 
the street. 
On August 11 and 12 the settlement of 
Virginia was shown. 
The life of Jamestown was finely portr 
with striking emphasis on th 
acteristics of the colony. 
The place was ruled by a representative of 
the Crown, who dispensed justic lisy i 


ustice or dispensed 


2 otf +" cross 
a its Mali 


1¢ dominant char- 


with justice as suited him, regardless of the 
people. They emphatically did not govern 
themselves. 

The constant fear of Indians 
brought out, 


Was vividly 
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The beautiful love story of Pocahontas, cul- 
minating in her marriage to John Rolfe, was 
strongly contrasted with the plots of Spain to 
seize the territory. 

In addition some excellent pictures of timely 
topics were shown. The veiws of Alpine 
climbing went well with the extreme heat and 
humidity of Boston just now. 

An assortment of side-splitting jokes nearly 
shook the crowd to pieces. 

A comedy, “Crazy Like a Fox,” in which 
Hal Roach presents Charley Chase, gave us 
all many a laugl 
An intermission offered the opportunity to 


go outdoors for the cooling breezes and re- 


the open-air balcony. 
After the show we we! escorted over the 
theatre. This was interesting, for most of 
us have seen the theatre only from the front. 
The mechanism ot the stage fixtures was 
the lights demonstrated, and the 


various parts of the plant visited. We saw 


1. 


freshing soft drinks on 


explained, 


the green room, rehearsal room, wardrobe 
room, innumerable dressing rooms, stage 
hands’ room, and Repertory Hall, which is 
especially adapted to amateur dramatics and 
dancing. 


Our Moonlight Excursion 
| 


HE Unirruitrco Club of Boston, 230 


1 
strong, went for a moonlight sail down the 


harbor on July 27. 

The steamer Myrtle was chartered for the 
‘hor at 7:20 P. M. 
-d over with merriment 
that the Myrtle was, in or- 


vovage and w eighed 
The 


upon di 


dinary life, a fishing boat. Nothing wrong 
with that, for it had been scrubbed and dec- 
crated until it appeared as neat and trim a 
“vacht’’ as anyone could desire. Not a fish 
scale in sht or smell. What tickled the 
bunch, however, was the way the committee 
had been so economical in the use of the truth 
as well as cash. Ev ervthing they had said to 
boos the sa 1 been ictly and absolutely 


¢ They simply had 
not said too much. It sometimes takes a very 
smart person to say nothing and do it well. 
As it was, the boat was entirely satisfactory 
and perfectly suitable, and the cost of the out- 


ig was less than. the receipts—another score 
for economical and eficient management. 


At sailing time, Chief Officer Stacey of the 
S, S. La Perla was on hand to see that the 
spring lines and the stern lines didn’t get 
mixed. 

The usual last minute rush was as full of 
thrills as the departure of a much larger liner. 

Jimmy Glennon was late in arriving and 
almost got left. Some wondered if his girl 
had been reluctant to give him permission to 
go “stag” and had yielded only just in time 
for him to make the boat. As it was, they 
pulled in the gangplank and Jimmy simultane- 
ously. 

Some of the others, luckily but a few, were 
not so fortunate. All they saw was the re- 
ceding outline of the ship, with no tug or 
airplane handy for pursuit purposes. 

The Club found the decks and rigging gor- 
geously arrayed with profuse decorations of 
holiday bunting, parti-colored signal flags, and 
Unirep Fruir Company house flags, as well 
as Japanese lanterns. Oh, it was a wonder- 
fully festive scene, and the ocean was as calm 
as a millpond. Old Jupiter Pluvius was ap- 
parently satisfied with the pranks he played at 
the annual outing and this time took a night 
off and kept himself notably and conspicuously 
among those not present. It was a summer 
sea, and the night was as fair as the ladies— 
superlatives can go no further. 


Hardly had we moved away from Long 
Wharf, with our ship’s prow pointed toward 
Boston Harbor, when Jimmy Russo’s_ five- 
piece orchestra filled the air with merriment 
and the boat deck was cleared for dancing. 
We even had a piano on board. The space 
accommodated a surprising number and the 
cool breezes kept the floor astir with dancers. 

James Zucolla favored us with a fine ren- 
dition of “O Sole Mio.” 


An excellent buffet supper was served, 
which consisted of sandwiches, cakes, coffee, 
and, to make the party complete as well as 
perfect, a real feast of “Wfeloripe” bananas 
direct from Tropic Foods, Inc. 

The sole casualty was a straw hat which 
precipitately took a high dive from the head 
of one of our passengers, whose equilibrium 
was so violently disturbed by the. sudden, un- 
expected, loud and raucous blast of the ship’s 
whistle that his hair flew up on end and the 
hat flew into the briny. He nearly accom- 
panied it overboard, but the crowd rescued 
him and saved everything but the hat, which 
could not be retrieved, in spite of much pok- 
ing around with the boat hook. Accordingly, 
we must perforce record, as our total loss, one 


hat. And that really was a fotal Joss. As 
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good statisticians we might, perhaps, be ex- 
pected to call this a 50% loss, as the season is 
half over, and 50% of the value would or- 
dinarily be charged to depreciation, but we 
stand pat for the “total loss” designation. It 
was all the hat he had and therefore a total 
loss. We shouldn’t think of saying he’d lost 
half a life if he had been a middle aged man 
and got drowned. It’s all or nothing. 

Needless to say, the representatives of the 
Marine Department promptly ordered the en- 
gineer to reduce the steam, as the club carried 
no club insurance, and damage to passengers’ 
wearing apparel was not provided for in the 
price of the ticket. 

Messrs. Fisher and Carpenter were seen fig- 
uring in a commer. An investigation developed 
that the Accounting Department statisticians 
were arguing over a difference of opinion as 
to the speed of the vessel and the tons of fuel 
per revolution. This was certainly some ques- 
tion and in the end it was determined to refer 
the matter to the Law Department for a de- 
cision. “The Marine Department representa- 
tives said they were not concerned unless they 
could save money. 

One feature was very noticeable—plenty of 
radio men but no apparatus. No doubt the 
Myrtle will soon be equipped with radio. 

We understand also that our friends from 
the Refinery offered many constructive sugges- 
tions to the Captain of the Myrtle regarding 
alterations which would be necesary if they 
decided to put her into the sugar trade when 
not engaged in moonlight excursions. 

Many married men were not present, but 
we can readily guess the reason why. The 
girls of course turned out en masse. 

The big feature of the evening was kept 
for the last. That feature was, of course, the 
“Moon,” which the committee, with excep- 
tionally keen intuition and by dint of much 
arranging, produced for the very last three 
minutes of the sail. The moon rose at 10:37 
P. M. The boat docked at 10:40 P. M. 

Fair Luna, like a good chaperon, had kept 
discreetly in the background. ‘Those secluded 
nooks about the deck, as well as the many 
choice locations by the rail, gave romance its 
opportunity in this the “good old summer 
time,” and the trip was voted a wholly satis- 
factory “Moonlight” sail. 

We had, as guest, “Miss Attleboro,” who 
graced the occasion with her charming and 
affable society. 

With good music, good weather, good eats, 
and a general good time, we all landed safe 
and sound in Boston in plenty of season to 
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catch the theatre trains and trolleys to our 
respective homes. 
The Committee was as follows: 

R. A. Fisher, Chairman 
Dorothy Leighton 
Marjorie Hunter 
Gertrude Narbut 
Anna Sullivan 
Roderick Thompson 
Edward Hanson 
Frank Anderson 


To understand the other fellow's problem 
I’ve got to put myself in the other fellow’s 
place. He may be right—I may be wrong— 
but unless I stand in his shoes I cannot see 
things from his point of view. I'll bet that 
fully half of my share of this world’s grief 
could be eliminated if I'd look at things 
through the spectacles of the other fellow! 


On July 17 Violet Loyte and Louise 
O’Hare of the General Offices sailed on the 
S. S. Pastores for a cruise to the tropics. They 
have since returned and report a most thrill- 
ing experience. Many of us were surprised 
that Violet’s fondness for bananas did not keep 
her in the tropics. 


The Home Budget 


Nor only does a budget help reduce 
expenditures in an office, but it is just as help- 
ful in the home. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York has issued a little booklet en- 
titled “Let Budget Help.” The following 
suggestions were taken from this little book. 
Any who wish to read their entire article may 
have a copy free of charge by writing to their 
home office. (Address above. ) 

It has been said that every successful busi- 
ness man lives on a budget. Surprising 
enough what sometimes seems to be an inade- 
quate income can be budgeted so that there 
is actual money left to go into the bank. 

Of course champagne appetites will never 
help any business person with a modest in- 
come and, generally, these people are loath to 
depart from extravagant habits and to deprive 
themselves of luxuries. Budget systems to this 
class are folly, but sooner or later these people 
meet their Waterloo, and find themselves deep 
in debt. Then, too late, they look about at 


the other fellow and envy him for his easy 
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mind, money in the bank, and his future pro- 
tected. 

For these reasons the budget habit cannot be 
advocated too strongly. It is amazing what 
relief of mind a budget can bring. It dis- 
penses with all fear of what the future holds. 

What is a budget? A budget is a plan of 
estimating your expenses in relation to your 
income and then keeping within the plan. 

‘There are weekly, monthly and yearly bud- 
the home budget is figured 
according to how the salary is received — 
whether weekly, semi-monthly or monthly. 
“Let Budget Help” suggests that the budget 
be kept on a weekly basis as this affords an 
opportunity to correct any unwise expenditures 
and to make changes. 

No 
first attempt 


gets. Generally, 


how clumsy or awkward the 
at a budget may be, make the 
attempt and let the inevitable improvements 
come by the natural course of ordinary growth. 
Very rarely a budget is followed according 


matter 
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to its original basic figures ; it is changed fre- 
quently to meet every condition. One should 
never become discouraged when this is done 
because it is the only way in which to estab- 
lish a true budget. But when at last the fig- 
ures seem right, do not become careless—live 
right up to them. 

Most people’s excuse for keeping away from 
a budget is that it is too much trouble to 
“set started.” This “setting started” should 
be perfectly simple. Just start today—keep 
track of your expenditures and continue faith- 
fully for a week. Then classify these figures 
by headings and add here, deduct there, etc., 
until certain you have arrived at the right 
figures. 

The chief thought should be to manage to 
set aside some part of your income for savings 
which may be used for insurance or invest- 
ment. ‘his is sometimes hard to do with a 
very modest income, but a small amount is al- 
ways better than none at all and grows amaz- 
ingly. 


HOW TO BUDGET YOUR INCOME 


Make a list of all your expenses for the past month under these general headings: 


1—FOOD 


2—SHELTER (which includes rent or, if the home is owned, taxes, interest on mortgage, 


repairs and upkeep of house. ) 
3— CLOTHING 
4— OPERATING 
supplies, replacement of equipment, 
5—LIFE 
6—DEVELOPMENT 
recreation, automobile, vacations, 
music. ) 


—FOR 


“I 


These items are listed in the order of 
Clothing, Operating Expense 
to the wage-cearner. 
items and compare 

The form below, 
will show you what your 
penditures with what this table shows; 
future. 


For For For 
Monthly Food Shelter Clothing 
Income 
if if € 
‘ t € 
$ $ $ $ 


prime importance. 

and Insurance—to provide an income in case anything happens 
Put down the amount you probably 

their total with your income. 

when properly filled out, with the information which fits your income, 

total expenditures should have been. ' 


EXPENSES (which include heat, light, laundry, telephone, household 
maid service, household help, etc.) 


INSURANCE (guarantee of fixed income after earning power has ceased.) 


(which includes medical attention, education, church, charity, gifts, 
travel, club and lodge dues, entertaining, books and 


INVESTMENT (Bonds, Building and Loan Society, Savings Bank or business. ) 


Food comes first, then Shelter, 


are apportioning to each of these 


Compare your actual ex- 


- then plan to make them conform to the table in the 


For For For For 
Operating Insurance Develop- _ Invest- 
ment ment 
Jo %o % To 


$ $ $ $ 


wn 
oO 


You now have a good start in budgeting. 
as well pleased with the results as thousands of 


C 


other 


ne 
It is hoped that all who have never attempted to | 
suggestions helpful and will be impressed with wh 


increase comforts and provide for } 


a change of 


MONTHLY BUDGETING 


Monthly 
Income Food Shelter Clothing 
$100 40% 30% 12% 
$40 $30 $12 
$150 40% 25% 13% 
$60 $37.50 $19.50 
$200 35% 25% 14% 
; $70 $50 $28 
$250 30% 25% 15% 
$75 $62.50 $37.50 
$300 271% 25% 15% 
$81 $75 $45 
$400 22% 23% 15% 
$88 $92 $60 
$500 19% 20% 15% 
$95 $100 $75 
$800 15% 16% 15% 
$120 $128 $120 


* For each additional person in the family 
for food and clothing should be added. 


($10 tax) $70 


fortune 


S18 


12° 8 
$36 


140, s 


($8 tax) S48 


16% S 


20% 


($32 tax) $128 


approximately one-qu 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


Mr. J. Cseh, our Assistant Engineer in 
charge of the Boiler House, sailed for Eng- 
land on the thirteenth of June on the Cunard 
S. 8. Samaria, to visit his home town in York- 
shire, England. This trip will be especially 
interesting to Mr. Cseh as he intends to visit 
his brothers and other friends whom he has 
not seen for over fourteen years. After visit- 
ing Bristol, London and other English cities, 
he expects to sail for home some time during 
September on the S. S.. Laconia. 


It is rumored around the office that John 
B. W. Proudfoot has become a charter mem- 
ber of the Waltham Canoe Club. He has 
been spoken of as the coming Admiral of the 


Fleet owing to his proficiency in aquatic 
sports. 


Loring McGowan has become so absorbed 
in matters relating to labor tickets that he 
sometimes forgets whether he leaves the of- 
fice at noon with or without a hat. One noon 
he returned from “Hoods” hatless and the 


next day, to his great 
hat in the restaurant exactly 


. . " f - - e j 
it. He claims that the peo H 
must be honest although we 

il 1) 
over the hat very carefully. J ! 


since performed the same stunt 
; a SEE 
know what is weighing so hea 


Mr. Charles Moore, out Credit M 
returned from his vacation spent at Ml 
head, partly disguised. We have 
the disguise and found that i imply i 
grown henna mustache. Probab ealous of 
his wife's boyish bob. 


George Poland, our genial assistant « iis 
, tear 1, * rer , i 
has just returned to work afte wing hac 
his tonsils removed. 


It has been reported that Cur 
Herbert McGeouch and “Bert ; 
were actually seen running to spend 
to a second hand newspaper sale. 


re ii Fence EAM OE Met ee ee 


Ss a, A 


Wia EO 7&e — : 
= LTS HOTA OMY 12 LOWE SLIDIIY 670 FURST. 
(WHERES 19V', 80 Sow?} 
\ 


IcAnwor 2 


TELL A LIE 
FATHER. 


ILLNT 17 ON, 


~ 4 
P te AS ‘ SS pm 
Sonn ONEM, Hab al) oo 
ee Fp. : = 
1 OP : Tipe, WOXE UP AND 


THOSE FLYING 
SWINGS ARE TOUGH 
ON THE EYES3/GH7, 


D WELDED SOME 
Y WICHED ONES 
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Joe Dolan, “Our Merman,” is to try the 
channel swim next year. Father Time has 
‘ already taken a piece off the chalk cliff to write 
down this epoch in history. 


Harry Turner is introducing an innovation 
at all beaches this summer. A new head rest 
after an arduous swim. He recently tried it 
out at Hampton and it met with great success. 


Ray ‘“Smiler’” Rourke has just returned 
after a week at Brighton Beach. 


Master Mechanic Charlie Cronin spent his 
vacation motoring through Canada. He re- 
ports a good trip and says that some things 
are much cheaper there than in the United 
States. For instance, after hitting a French 
Canadian’s wagon, breaking one of the wheels 
and throwing the good folks and their wagon 
into the ditch, he settled with them for two 
whole dollars. Needless to say, he thanked 
them kindly and went on his way. 


“The Dee,” Dan McDonald, is passing the 
cigars around. It is a ten pound boy and Dan 
says that he positively will not be a tenor. 


Capt. McLarnon and his sunshine smile. 
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100° in the Shade 


Said the part of me that’s lazy, 
“Well, let’s quit and see a show, 
Nobody seems to want to buy 
No matter where we go.” 


The legs of me said, “Good idea: 
We have walked a lot today, 

And it seems a waste of effort 
When the interviews don’t pay.” 


But the head of me said, “No, sir, 
It’s only half past three, 

And an order may be waiting 
At the next concern I see.” 


So the lazy me with lazy legs 
Was forced to make the call. 

Got a nice and nifty order 
That was just no trick at all. 


—B. M. Bursank. 


Capt. 
Davison 

didn’t miss 
much—not even 
one dance. 


The above clever cartoons and that on the page preceding should have been featured with 
the account of the Third Annual Outing of the Revere Sugar Refinery, but arrived unfor- 
tunately after we had gone to press with the July issue. Of course you recognize the artist, 
Mr. Childs, who has contributed some clever pen and ink sketch to nearly every issue of our 


first volume. 


We trust we shall be similarly blessed for Volume II. 


Sketch by R. F. Brundage 


Don't Delay. Radio Now 


By M. H. 


HY is it that people are much more 
selfish and inconsiderate now than they were 
in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers? Not in- 
tentionally, of course, but actually, neverthe- 
less. 

Consider the Mayflower. Can you imag- 
ine the effect on the Pilgrims had someone 
announced that they could each send a mes- 
» England and be assured of its 
a tew Would there 
among them who would not 
rificed the family heirlooms for 
anxiety of his father 
sisters and brothers? 


sage to Merrie 


arrival within hours? 


have | 
gladly have sac 


the sake of removing the 


een one 


and mother, 

But the good old stock must have been more 
considerate of others than we are. 

A vouth from the Middle-West to-day goes 
voyage and back home in Cow Corn- 
ers his mother wonders if he has been ship- 
wrecked or what-not. Does the youth radio 
of the trip to tell her he is healthy 
He does not. He thinks of the 
sometimes as much as two 
and fails to consider the anx- 


on a sea 


every day 
and happy? 
terrible expense 
or three dollars 
ious ones at home. 

OF course, there is no actual danger. I be- 
lieve statistics would show that there is more 
danger of the average 
town than at sea on a modern steamship. But 
Cow Corners know that? 

Occasionally the Weekly Cow appear 
startling headlines: “SS. IMAGINANIA 
PILES ON REEFS’- and that’s about all 
the average Cow Cornerite 


on a business street 


how does 
in 


the shipping news 
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reads. The Weekly Cow, like all of its kind, 
fails to publish accounts of the other 99,999 
(the exact figures elude me at the moment) 
voyages that were uneventful except for the 
pleasure and happiness they afforded the voy- 
agers. 

So, when Arthur, on his vacation from col- 
lege, decides to take a cruise on one of the 
Great White Fleet liners, he wires home from 
New York that he is sailing on the Pastores, 
and lets it go at that. 

Watching the flying-fish, he troubles not to 
picture his mother worrying for his safety, the 
Weekly Cow’s lurid account of the Imagin- 
ania’s Captain’s sprained ankle running 
through her mind. Arthur doesn’t realize how 
his mother would be cheered and comforted 
by such simple messages as these: “WILL 
REACH HAVANA IN THREE 
HOURS.” “ARRIVING CRISTOBAL 
TODAY.” “WONDERFUL TRIP NEW- 
YORK TONIGHT LOVE.” 

Passengers who have any regard for radio 
operators will radio frequently because they 
know what a pleasure it is to an operator to 
send plain language after handling such stuff 
as this all day: AJINGSOGJY FOBPD- 
QRSVP FINIS. 


Mr. Philip Brooks, Watch Electrician at 
the Miami Radio Station was married on 
Wednesday, June thirtieth, to Miss Eliza 
Jane Svedelius. 

We extend hearty congratulations. 


Philadelphia 


We have read with much interest the service report of the Tela Division in the July 


Editor, UNIFRUITCO: 


issue of the Unrrruitco, also their reference 


to a similar report made by the Guatemala 


Division in a previous issue. We note that in each case the number of persons is 19, and all 


heads of departments. If the service contest is 


confined to heads of departments, then we, 


through lack of departments, are not in position to accept the invitation to compete, extend- 
ed by our Tela friends. If, however, the contest may include employes serving in responsible 


positions of various kinds, we submit a list of 
a total of 349 years. Philadelphia is a city of 
Tela Division is such that we beg them not to 


*] Revie iWatson 


32 years 9 months 12  W. E. Griffith 


19 names, with service records, which shows 
brotherly love, therefore our affection for the 
weep, as floods are dangerous. 


19 years U montis 


*2 Frank Harris B26 |e Opes ties 13. James Dill i SS 
*3 > Otto Scherneck 3250 OLE on ae 14 Ralph Tietjen 9 yg” 
*4 Thos. Reece 30.4, ketone 15 Wm. Wharton ofc Se 
5 Lillian Schmitz PA A es NA fy 16 Russell Harris 6: at 
6 Edward. Ve Snows) 234) 2 eo 17. John Rupertus (Se mato) UH, 
7 Lydia Rau 22> Se Na cts 18 Eugene D. Fay af ee 
8. J. V. Gallagher (922) 45 So se02 19 James Harrity ee 
9 Harry Rodgers 2ioaikrinay SO eae —— — 
10 William Coffin PA ast a tt TOTAL 349 years - 
11 Chas, Barratt 2 emma) -S oot 


* The Quaker City Fruit Company incorporated 1893 by the Boston Fruit Company, 
and three Philadelphia parties. Taken over by the UNirep Fruir Company 1899. 


Passenger Recommends Summer 
Cruise 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
August 11, 1926. 
Mr. E. V. Snow, 
c/o Untrep Fruit Company, 
Pier 9, North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Snow: 

Have just returned to the office after be- 
ing away practically four months with a spell 
of sickness, and feel that one of my first 
duties is to let you know what a very enjoy- 
able trip we had to Jamaica. 

At the time this Cruise was recommended 
by your Philadelphia port physician, Dr. E. 
W. Kelsey, who happened to be my personal 
doctor, we had no idea of visiting a place 
that we were always. led to believe was so 
much hotter than the warm days we have here. 
However, Dr. Kelsey sold my sister, brother 
and myself on the idea that we would find the 
weather much more pleasant than we had 
expected and that the benefits to be derived 
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in the way of an improvement to one’s health 
were far greater than any other trip he could 
suggest. 

We sailed on the S. S. Tivives and re- 
turned on the S. S. Santa Marta. The ser- 
vice and attention rendered on both ships, and 
also at the Myrtle Bank Hotel, was simply 
all that anyone could possibly wish for. We 
hardly know of any other way that a person 
could spend a vacation of sixteen days and 
receive such diversified pleasure. 

While the weather is as warm in Kingston 
as it is here at this period of the year, at no 
time did we feel it as we have some of the 
hot days experienced since our return. 

We are glad to say that we hardly be- 
lieved it possible that one could feel so much 
better physically after such a trip. The writer 
feels like a new person. My sister and 
brother, while they were not ill, feel much 
refreshed. 

It will indeed give us a great deal of pleas- 


Auqust, 1020 


this 


ure to recommend highly fifteen 
Cruise of yours to anyone we hear of who is 


day 


contemplating a short sea voyage. 


Assuring you of our appreciation for the 
you took in this matter, and 


kindly interest 
with kindest regards, | am 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Siened) Smpney C. BURGOYNE. 
Among the recent arrivals at Philadelphia, 


the Sesqui-Centennial Citv, was Mr. G. L. 
Hingston of the Boston Divison, whose favor- 
ite song we underst ind is “Diversion Blues.” 
I - in our town was so lim- 


- enjoyed showing him 


ited as we woul 


that Bi ston has no monopoly on places his- 


torical. Philadelphia would have had an 
elevator installed in Bunker Hill Monument 
long ago.) We trust that Mr. Hingston 


ball team 
his 
our 


had time to witness a 
in action; something not to be seen in 
home We refer, of course, to 
American League Team. 

No d ubt he m ssed the swan 
Lagoon at the Sesqui, bu this feature 
discard found that too much time 

i ple in to pre- 


town. 


was 


. 
ed as it Was 


would be wasted strapping pe 


vent accidents because essive speed. 


yone in the employ of 


We hope that ever 
the Company Sesqui-bound will do us the 
honor of pay" t to Pier 9 


These little rhymes we give below 
In order that our friends may know 
Just who we are ind what we do; 
So here begins our Grand Review. 
WATSON. Mana comes first in 
mind; 
A better Be would be hard to find. 
SNOW, the Accountant, we next would 
name ; 
As a hard we rker he sure deserves fame. 
TIETIJEN, the Chiet Cle always at work; 
He sees that others thet duties d n't shirk. 
KOEHQO, Cashi we never would 
~ pan 
For he holds the cash, he’s a popular man! 
SCHUTZ, Pur hasing Agent, sc ircely can 
sleep 
Because re always so frightfully 
steep 
FAY, the M er's Helpe d Clerk 
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O’CONNOR, Head Bookkeeper, gives of his 
best 
And pores o’er his books with vigor and 
zest. 
MEEHAN, the Assistant, is always awake 
To learn what he can for the Company’s 


sake. 
MONROE, Statistician, though quite un- 
assuming, 


Is always alert and details consuming. 


SHEARN, our Port Purser, takes care of 
our ships ; 
And sees that the crews get paid for all 
trips. 
DRUMEL, Auction Clerk and Clerical As- 
sistant,— 
There’s a future for him and not too far 
distant. 
TERRY, Timekeeper and Fruit DIsPpATCH 
man, 
Is cheerful and willing to do all he can. 
McGRATH, Bill of Lading and the Way 
Bill Clerk, 
Also attends to Frurr Dispatcu work. 
PELLY, Weighmaster and General Mail 
Clerk, 
Besides weighing Bananas, weighing mail 
is his work. 
REECE, Wharf Superintendent at work is 
a hummer 
And always on hand be it winter or summer. 
RUPERTUS, Timekeeper, keeps check on 
the workers, 
And spends all his time locking up possible 
shirkers. 
BARRETT, Night Watchman, spends night 
after night, 
Keeping watch o’er our office to see that 
all’s right. 
HARRIS, Day Watchman, stands by the gate 
And sees all who enter, early or late. 
WHARTON, our all-around Utility Man, 
Is always on hand to do what he can. 
HARRITY, Pier Watchman, makes his night 
rounds, 
Keeping close check on any queer sounds. 
RAU, our “Hello” Girl, of famous renown, 
Keeps calling them up and calling them 
down. 
SCHMITZ, Secretary and Confidential clerk 
Likes nothing so much as to have plenty 
of work. 
O'DONNELL, our Typist, plugs away at 
her tasks— 
To have plenty of 79’s is all that she asks. 
LERER, a Steno, to our payroll is new, 
We hope this connection she never will rue. 


New York 
Freight Traffic Department 


One of Its 
Favorite Heads 


John H. O’Dowd 


J OHN H. O7’DOWD was originally em- 
ployed by the New Orleans Division of the 
Unirep Fruir Company in 1910. As his 
ability was recognized he was steadily promot- 
ed until he held the position of Soliciting 
Freight Agent at New Orleans. In June, 1919, 
he was transferred to San Francisco as Pacific 
Coast Agent to represent both the Freight and 
Passenger Departments of the Company. A 
year later the Pacific Coast Office was closed 
and Mr. O’Dowd was sent to Chicago as Gen- 
eral Western Freight Agent. He held this 
position for five years and made numerous 
friends for himself and for the Company in 
the middle-west. 

On July 15th, 1925, Mr. O’Dowd was 
made General Freight Agent with headquar- 
ters at 17 Battery Place, New York. This 
record plainly shows what can be accomplished 
by employes of the Unrrep Frurr Company 
if they “deliver the goods.” 
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Baseball 


Ox July 24th, the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment Baseball Nine of 17 Battery Place 
crossed bats with Tom Gray's All Stars of 
Pier 9, N. R. This game was scheduled 
three weeks in advance and our pitcher, Hubie 
Magee, was the butt of considerable razzing 
whenever he had occasion to go over to Pier 
9 in the interest of business. Signs were 
posted in conspicuous parts of the Pier call 
ing attention to the game in an endeavor to 
generate enthusiasm on the part of non-par- 
ticipants. 

On the date specified Tom Gray and his 
All Stars came out to Todd Field but did 
not shine to any noticeable degree. In fact 
Magee, who pitched for us, cast a dark cloud 
over these aspiring stars and put them out 
with neatness and dispatch. The game went 
only seven innings with the final score 9-5 
in favor of the Freight Traffic Department. 

Although these potential stars scored five 
runs in the first three innings, they were 
mostly attributable to loose support and an 
occasional wildness on the part of Magee. 
(Magee used to work on the Pier and his 
natural good-naturedness perhaps got the best 
of him as he gave considerable free tickets to 
first base.) However, he settled down after 
the third inning and was almost invincible, 
allowing only two hits during the seven in 
nings. 

We were certainly glad to see the fwo root- 
ers from 17 Battery Place. These two, fellow 
and girl employes respectively, of this de 
partment, certainly support the team. The 
Pier Department showed a_ better spirit as 
there were a considerable number of their 
force on hand to cheer them on. The lineup: 


Freight Traffic 

Department Pier 9 
Nevins—3rd Base Lynch—lIst Base 
Lohm—2nd Base O’Neill—2nd Base 
VanNoy—lst Base Percy—S.S. 
Kennedy—S.S. Hanigan—3rd Base 


Magee—P. Dennington—L.F. 
Wilcox—C. Lynch—C.F. 
Creighton—C.F. Cummings—R.F. 


McMinamin—R.F. Noell—C. 
McCabe—L.F. Finnigan—P. 


August, 19026 


We are sorry that the account of the game 
played between the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment and the Purchasing Department was 
reported too late to be featured in last month’s 
issue of Unterurreo, The game was played 
on June 19th when we had it out with the 
Purchasing Department. They took us into 
camp, hook, line and all, administering us a 
sound trimming in nine innings, the final 
score being 11-4 in their favor. The less said 
about this game the better although we will 
say right now that DeTranaltes is a sweet 
pitcher and as good a hitter as they come. 

He took a good bit of the starch out of us 
so we had to get back at somebody and Pier 9 
was made the goat forthwith: Tom Gray’s 
All (J. W. F. dubbed them this 


after the game). 


“Scars”. 


George Burk 


There passed into the Great Beyond on July 
14, 1926, George Burk, Rate Clerk in the 
Freight Trafic Department. “Little George,” 
by his friends 
an with the 
Company on April 24, 1918 and had continu- 

He started as an 
was promoted to clerk in the Book- 


; 


and his ability being quickly 


as he was affectionately known 


fellow clerks, began service 


ously given excelient service 


ofhice boy 


ing Department 
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recognized he was promoted about two years 
ago to the position of Rate Clerk. 

He was cut down in the prime of his life, 
being only twenty-three years of age, and hav- 
ing given every promise of some day making 
his mark. He was ambitious; there was no 
work too hard for him to do and it was al- 
ways done cheerfully and well. No one ever 
heard him complain, and while quiet and un- 
assuming he easily made friends and was be- 
loved by everyone who knew him. 

There was hardly a dry eye in the office 
when the news came over the telephone of his 
death. We all miss him and his passing was 
a distinct shock to his many friends in the 
New York Division and his fellow workers 
in particular. 

George was a member of the Freight Traf- 
fic Department baseball team and his last per- 
formance was in the game recently with the 
Passenger Department, at which time his per- 
formance did much to help his team defeat the 
Passenger Department. 

He was also a member of the UNiFruUITCO 
Club of New York, and the Club as well as 
all the employes of the Company extend to his 
father and two brothers who survive him their 
heartfelt sympathy in their great loss. 


In some unaccountable manner, a ridiculous 
error found its way into the July issue of 
Unirruitco. The heading of the excellent 
article entitled “Financial Facilities at Puerto 
Colombia,” should, of course, have read ““Ter- 
minal Facilities at Puerto Colombia.” We 
wish to tender our apologies for this regrettable 
error to Mr. Harloe, who sent us this article 
for publication. 


New Orleans 


In the April issue of UniFRUITCO we read 
with interest that at a recent meeting of the 
Department Heads of the Guatemala Divi- 
sion it was found that the nineteen men pres- 
ent had to their credit 203 years of service 
with the Company. We also noted that 
Guatemala was curious to know if any other 
Division could equal this. 

It gives us great pleasure to inform them 
that at New Orleans the Department Heads 
meet weekly. There are fourteen members 
present at these weekly meetings whose com- 
bined years of service with the Company 
amount to 272. 


Channel Fever 


A few days ago there appeared in a New 
York paper the following paragraph :— 

“Seasickness has a strange counterpart in 
what is now known as Channel Fever, a set 
of distressing symptoms that sometimes strike 
passengers when a ship, after a rough voyage, 
enters a land-locked harbor where there is 
very smooth water. ‘The effects are something 
like that of real seasickness, and evidently are 
the result of the sudden change of environ- 
ment and equilibrium.” 

What an upsetting thing it would be for 
anyone not conversant with the sea in all its 
phases and who contemplates making an ocean 
trip to be suddenly confronted with still an- 
other hazard just before sailing. As if it is 
not bad enough to run the risk of ordinary 
“Mal de Mer” without having to worry 
about a supposedly new complaint called 
“Channel Fever.” 

‘Those who follow the sea very often hear 
of this mythical disease chiefly from Old 
Timers who delight in narrating their experi- 
ences and sufferings from “Channel Fever’ 
principally for the benefit of the eager-eyed, 
wide-mouthed “first trippers” who are always 
clamoring for information. 

“Channel Fever” as it is known amongst 
the men who go down to the sea in ships, is 
nothing more than an acute excitement that 
grips the “greenhorn” (though even the “Old 
Salt” at times shows symptoms of it) on his 
return to the home port especially after a par- 
ticularly hard and trying voyage. He sings 
and whistles; he can’t eat or hasn’t time to; 
sleep is impossible for fear he may miss some- 
thing or that the ship may stop while he is 
resting. This condition usually starts the day 
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before arrival and continues until the ship is 
made fast at the dock. 

But now in these days of mechanical propul- 
sion, when even ships are steered by machinery 
and the romance of sailing the high seas has 
gone—with London only six days distant from 
New York instead of twenty-eight as in the 
days of yore—“Channel Fever” and a score of 
other myths of the briny deep are passing into 
oblivion. It would be pretty hard to find a 
genuine case of “Channel Fever” today, so 
the nervous traveler need not concern himself 
unduly about the distressing symptoms por 
trayed by the misinformed author of the above 
statement. 


Purser E. Hall has returned from his va 
cation looking none the worse for having 
turned farmer for two weeks. He will now 
relieve J. S. Gullion on the Pastores. 


R. E. Cropley made a quick hop from the 
Calamares to the Santa Marta. We under 
stand that the next time he “hops” he will 
require a moving van for his gear. 


W. H. Mitchell has been assigned to the 
Tivives in lieu of T. Davis who is expected to 
enter the ranks of the married men. 


J. Mayo, Purser of the Santa Marta, is now 
away on vacation. It is rumored that he paid 
a flying visit to Hollywood. 


We were glad to welcome back again to the 
Fruir Company family F. Williamson who 
has sailed on the Pastores as Assistant Purser 
after an absence of about a year. 


Hunter C. Hicks entered the tne 
Unirep Frurr Company as Assistant Purser in 
December, 1901, being promoted a tew months 
later to the rank of Purser in which capacity 
he served on practically every steamer operating 
out of the port of New Orleans until February, 
1913, when he was transferred to the Passenger 
Department, New Orleans. In March of the 
District Passenger 


service OT 


year he made 


same wis 
Agent, succeeding Mr. William T. Segrave, de- 
ceased. In January, 1921, Mr. Hicks was ap- 


pointed Assistant General Passenger Agent at 
New Orleans, serving in that capacity until Janu- 
1925, he was appointed General 
Passenger Agent, which title he held 
that vear when his appointment 
Passenger 


ary, when 
Southern 
until October ot 
to his 
Trafhe 


sresent position of Assistant 
i } 


Manager took place. 


Hunter C. Hicks 


The Growth of the Passenger 


Department, New Orleans Division 
By Hunter C. Hicks 


Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 


_A OOKING back period of 
twelve years it is hard to realize the remark- 
able growth in the passenger business of the 
New Orleans Division during that short space 
of time. The late William T. Segrave and I 
entered the Passenger Department at the same 
time, he ing the position of Passenger 
Agent and I that of Ticket Clerk. In addition 
to Mr. Segrave and myself there were a sten- 
and one other clerk, all of us occupy- 
ing very small quarters at 630 Common 
Today, the Passenger Department 
occupies practic ally one-half the first floor of 
the Company's building at 321 St. Charles 
and in addition to myself there are a 
and Ticket Agent, a Traveling 
Avent, ticket clerks, three 
«rc and a messenger, and the force 
husier than was the small num- 


over a 


OTe ups 


ographer 


Street. 


street, 
Cits 


Passen rer 


Passen ret 


three 


stenogray 


her in the I Department twelve years 
igo. 

For the past few years we have specialized 
in the handling of party movements, such 


and other Civic 
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and Commercial Associations as well as Fra- 
ternal Organizations. This is a source of 
large revenue, but to solicit this class of busi- 
ness requires a great deal of time, effort and 
ingenuity. Frequently such movements are 
started two years or more in advance of the 
contemplated Cruise. For instance, we han- 
dled two fine parties from the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, which association we 
worked on for more than three years before 
they endorsed their first trip. Last year we 
handled the Common Brick Manufacturers 
party which filled three steamers. The work 
on this latter movement started in the early 
part of January, 1925, or more than thirteen 
months before the movement actually took 
place. 

Cruise and round trip business is 99% 
pleasure travel and is actually created through 
active solicitation. During the months of 
January and February and a good portion of 
March, the point has been reached where it is 
pretty difficult to show much increase as many 
of the passenger steamers are booked to capac- 
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ity; therefore, a great deal of effort is being ex- 
pended toward increasing pleasure travel dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall months. As 
we all know, the average person who has 
never had the real experience, has the idea that 
a trip to the Tropics during the summer 
months is uncomfortable. With extensive ad- 
vertising campaigns, personal solicitation, etc., 
we are, however, gradually dissipating such 
ideas, and each summer season finds pleasure 
travel growing and it is to be hoped that with 
increasing interest in lLatin-America so 
plainly evidenced of late years, the time will 
soon come when we will have a waiting list 
in the summertime as well as in the winter 
season. 

Of course, we now have many regulations 
to comply with which were unheard of years 
ago. For instance, a passenger could for- 
merly come into the office, buy his ticket, go 
aboard the steamer and that was all there 
was to it. Today, he frequently must have a 
passport, which must bear one or more con- 
sular visaes and numerous other regulations 
must also be complied with. The amount of 
time it takes to handle one passenger today is 
greater than that which used to be required 
for the handling of several. 

And now we also have competition. For- 
merly, we were the only service to points served 
by us, and, when a prospective passenger came 
into our office, we did not have to worry 
about his using some other line. If he wanted 
a ticket, he bought it and that was the end 
of it. Today we have keen competition to all 
our principal ports and when we get in touch 
with a prospective passenger we must devote 
considerable time and effort to convince him 
that he is making no mistake in taking passage 
on a Great White Fleet steamer. Not only is 
this competition felt here in this city where 
our City Passenger and Ticket Agent and the 
Ticket Clerks have to be ever active in their 
solicitation, but it reaches out as well into 
outside territory and the traveling staff must 
be continually on the job to see that business 
does not go elsewhere. 

Formerly, when we booked passengers on 
our steamers, particularly those making a 
round trip or Cruise, we forgot about them 
until they returned. Today, with the “All- 
Expense” features so popular with the travel- 
ing public, we must provide special entertain- 
ment aboard the steamers as well as interesting 
shore programs at the various tropical ports. 
All of this must be arranged in advance and 
the necessary instructions issued to all con- 
cerned, so that when we sell a Cruise ticket 
we know the passenger is going to be well 
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taken care of from the time he boards the ship 
at New Orleans until he lands here again on 
the return trip. 


The newest arrival in the Passenger De 
partment family is Robert W. Lyons, son of 
Timothy J. Lyons, Assistant to Harold A, 
Christianson, City Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
332 Fifth Avenue, New York. Robert is a 
fine eight pound boy, born on July 15th, and 
was christened with all proper ceremony on 
August Ist. 


A large party comprised of members of the 
“Old Guard” of Atlanta, Georgia, sailed from 
New Orleans for a special Cruise of the S.S. 
Turrialba, July 28. The “Old Guard” is an 
outfit similar to the “Richmond Blues” of 
Richmond, Virginia, and the “Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery” of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and is one of the crack military organi- 
zations of the country. 


Our Babies 


Master Stephen A. Milliken, son of 
Chief Engineer Thomas Milliken of 
the San Blas. 


Harold A. Christianson entered the transpor- 
tation business in 1908 as office boy with the old 
Allan State Line, then located at 53 Broadway, 
New York, After for about a 
year, he joined the staft of Thos. Cook & Son, 
913 when he was en- 


serving there 
where he remained until | 
gaged by the Unirep Frurr Company to take 
charge of ticket office which was at that 
time located on the ground floor of the White- 
hall Building, 17 Battery Place. When the 
Company decided in 1915 to open a ticket office 
in New York, Mr, Christianson was 
placed in charge. In length of service he is the 
oldest man in the Passenger Department having 
(with the exception of one 


its 


uptown 


served continuously 
year in the United States Army) since his em- 


ployment in 1913. 


Harold A. Christianson 


The Personal Touch in Business 


By Harold 


{ Passenger and Ti 

tant factor in the suc- 

cess of on man ts his acquain- 
tance and f relationship among rail- 
road, steamship and tourist companies and 
their employes. A transportation man should 
make it a sctice to meet those in the same 
line of work, not alone in a business way but 
on a basis of mutual friendliness and mutual 
helpfulness. Once : a relationship is firmly 
established it is bound to result in additional 
business for the ne each represents. For 


instance; it freque tly happens the line which 


is « ompletely booked. 


another fell 
1 for him 


It then pertes tle natura to turn 
to his friends im an endeavor to satisfy 
his client’s requirements. In this way trans- 
portation men may help one another with bene- 
fit rather than ] to their concerns, as 
inevitably favors of this sort are reciprocated 


to be reversed. 
and friendship 


when circumst 


« wiship 


Such persot 
is of parti ar value when it comes to busi- 
ness secured through tourist companies. It is 
a fact that fully fifty per cent. of the people 
calling upon tourist ag «s for information 
on a contemplated trip ve no definite idea 


A. Christianson 


cket Agent, New York 


as to just what trip they should make and 
leave it to the ticket clerk to make sugges- 
tions: therefore, if this chap is your friend 
it goes without saying that all things being 
equal it is most natural that he suggest to 
the customer the trip which his friend is sell- 
ing. 

This all requires a good deal of “missionary 
work” among tourist agents and, in fact, with 
everyone in the remotest degree connected with 
the transportation business. “The wide-awake 
representative will, therefore, strive always 
to enlarge his acquaintance, making of each 
man as soon as possible a personal friend who 
feels that he knows and likes him a little better 
than he does the other fellow in the game and 
who when he hears of any business in which 
his friend might be interested will think of 
him before he thinks of the other fellow. To 
put it briefly, “Kissing Goes By Favor” and 
the more real friends one has the more busi- 
ness he will secure for his line. At the same 
time he will build up for himself an asset which 
no one can take from him; an asset which 
will become more and more valuable as the 
years roll by. 
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Introducing 


Jonathan 


Leasor 


Port Steward 
at 


New Orleans 


AY, way back in the days when 
the Mississippi Valley was an open sea and 
fierce looking Brontosaurii used to destroy the 
asparagus beds of the early settlers, Johnny 
Leasor went to sea. History is a bit dumb 
about his early years. You can find a lot about 
Columbus and Drake and De Soto and Cortez 
in the records of the Caribbean but, somehow 
or other, Johnny’s name was side-tracked and 
the first time it loomed large was in the days of 
the “Admiral” ships when he became known 
as the author of that well-known chantey 
“Sailing, Sailing, Over the Ocean Main” and 
“Jim Jam Sailor Superfine,’ the last-named 
deep-sea lyric being written in collaboration 
with Maggie Cline. 

Well anyway, Johnny sailed and sailed and 
sailed; and he got to know the little islands 
of the West Indies so well that the mermaids 
used to wave their hands and call ‘“’Lo, 
Johnny!” every time he went by. By this 
time Johnny was Chief Steward aboard the 
Atenas and he acquired the air of dignity 
he still wears. He used to make out wonder- 
ful records demonstrating that he had two 
dozen more napkins than when he started the 
Cruise. He lost only one pillow case in three 
years and to the last quarter-ounce of pep- 
per and salt he was always correct and—so 
his admirers say—in five years he was never 
in the red ink columns. In other words, he 
was that rare bird, a good steward, and pas- 


Jonathan Leasor 


sengers used to write to the officials of the 
Great White Fleet telling them about Johnny's 
courtesy, kindness and willingness. So in 1915 
the Powers That Be translated Johnny from 
sea to shore and made him Assistant Port 
Steward under Mr. Mount. It was about 
this time that Mr. Leasor invented the aphor- 
ism “Figures Can’t Lie” and he sure did make 
the records of the New Orleans Division be- 
have. ‘Taking a page from the book of his 
Chief, Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Johnny figured 
out a system that couldn’t be beat. Algebra 
for Apples and Alligator Pears, Calculus for 
Codfish and Cucumber Pickles, Logarithms 
for Lobster Salad and the Binominal Theorem 
for Bread and Biscuit and little things like 
that. It was a great success. For once in 
its life the Auditing Department got hold 
of something it didn’t understand and rather 
than admit it was licked it used to pass 
Johnny’s figures through marked “Excellent’’ 
and “Very Good.” An assistant auditor 
marked one set of returns “Superb,” but 
it was thought he had gone too far. Any- 
how, Johnny won an enviable reputation 
as the finest little Mathematical Sharp 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line and 
was promoted to be Port Steward upon 
the death of Mr. Mount. He has been 
Port Steward at New Orleans ever since. He 
provisions all Great White Fleet Ships which 
sail out of New Orleans. He also looks after 
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August, 


the linen (bed and table). He hires and fires 
stewards and assistant stewards and waiters. 
He inspects ships on sailing day and in gen- 
eral looks after the comfort and well being 
of the passengers. But if you drop into his 
office Port Steward Leasor will find time to 
remark, “I well remember when I was Stew- 
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ard on the Admiral Sampson right after the 
Civil War and one day on the Santa Marta 
run we locates a pirate two points on the 
weather bow,’—and then Johnny has to 
hustle down to meet an incoming ship and the 


story goes glimmering. 


(Continued from page 28) 


nows and his every fundamental instinct told 
him to get them. His stalwart fishhood as- 
serted itself, but the stronger the assertion the 
severely did he bang his on the 
partition. And the minnows soon found out 
that through some inscrutable providence they 
And they throve and became many 


more nose 


were sate. 
and slothful. 

The fish, on the hand, increas- 
for himself. He up 
aggressive attacks and resorted to sly ones. 
But furtive as he was, and crafty, as he dabbed 
at those minnows, his nose would come smack 
against that glass. And so he gave up. 

In the first place, he found that his master 


felt 


soon 


other 


ingly sorry gave 


fed him anyway. And in the second, his nose 
and his virility alike had become sadly blunted. 

And then the glass partition was removed. 
That bowl became the wonder of the ages. 
Behold, the fish and the minnows in the same 
bowl, and no action! Why, it defied Nature. 

The poor fish simply had given up. 

This story makes a man sort of wonder 
whether or not any of the glass partitions 
which he has bucked up against might not 
have been removed. And if so, oh, boy! How 
fat and juicy must be the prey! 

One more bump on the nose wouldn’t hurt 
any of us. 


That Big Outing! 


N last month's issue we called attention 
to the fact that the Entertainment Commit- 
tee of the Unirrurrco Club of New York 
was making arrangements tor an Outing to 
be held on September 11 at Roton Point Park. 
It has now been decided, however, in view 
of the fact that it was impossible to make 
proper arrangements for the Outing at Roton 
Point Park, that it be held at Bear Moun- 
tain Park. This in selection of 
location will, we believe, be hailed by every- 
one with delight, for at Bear Mountain 
we shall be closer to Broadway and there will 
of possible seasickness. Final 
preparations have now been made and the good 
ship, “Belle Island,” will leave Pier 9 prompt- 
ly at 11:15 A. M., on Saturday, September 11, 
1926. We urge all those who intend to par- 
ticipate in this delightful affair to be sure to 

promptly, as, under no circum- 
the steamer be held up. 


change 


be no danger 


be on hand 
stances, will 

Arrangements call for a box luncheon to be 
served immediately after setting sail and we 


will have the Blue Bird Inn Orchestra to 
render delightful music to which those who so 
desire may trip the light fantastic. On ar- 
rival at Bear Mountain a ball game between 
the married and single men will be held; this 
will be followed by a number of other athletic 
events, among them swimming, jumping and 
running.. Dinner will be served at the Bear 
Mountain Inn about 6:00 P. M., and at 8:30 
P. M., we will re-embark on the “Belle 
Island” for the return sail which will then 
resolve into a Moonlight Sail. 

All employes are requested to watch their 
Bulletin Boards for further notices on the 
Outing and those desiring to participate in the 
various athletic events are requested to secure 
blanks from their respective members of the 
Board of Governors. 

We desire to warn everyone right now not 
to miss this Outing. Tell your friends about 
it too, for it will be one of the Big Affairs 
of the Season and everyone is going to have 


One Good Time! 


Tag ae Dr I 


The Royal Family of 
Meloripes 


(Article and sketch contributed by Joun D. 


Git, Chief Officer S. S. San Bruno). 


SSS 


= 


N these boisterous post-war days, when 
monarchs are feverishly holding crowns to 
careworn brows, it is with a proprietary pride 
that we point to the continued popularity of 
the Royal Family of Meloripes. 

Their early history is still shrouded in mys- 
tery, but obviously they are one of the great 
branches of Original Ideas, from the region 
of the Fertile Brain. 

Of the family to-day we can give a more 
definite idea. Their early days spent in the 
tropical lands of eternal sunshine, they cap- 
ture enough of Mother Nature’s prodigality 
in those latitudes to grow sturdy and strong. 
Then as is customary, they are sent North to 
reach maturity, being, as it were, still “green.” 
On the way they receive every care and atten- 
tion, as befits Royalty, and eventually reach 
the stage of perfection by careful scientific 
methods, until they are ready to face the world 
and a hungry public at large. 

Although they are truly aristocratic, democ- 
racy is the motto of the Royal Family; their 
aim, consistent with that of all ruling fam- 
ilies of the present day, is to please the people. 
Their Standard, “The Best,” is familiar in 
all localities; their Seal, placed there by Dame 
Nature, is to hold the delicate flavor and nat- 
ural sugars until broken by human agency. 
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In their robes of golden yellow flecked with 
brown, or in their State Coach of yellow and 
red they are familiar figures in all stores 
the Royal, his Queen consort and the Stand 
ard. Alone one may meet them anywhere 
at the dinner table, after the theatre, with the 
salad or with the ice cream, 

Truly, one might say, “the Fruits of Ex 
perience.” 

August 18, 1926, 
Editor, UNtFRurrco 

In a note published in your last issue I ap 
proved an article by Mr. Maurice Coates, 
published in the June issue of SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, as embodying the best statement 
I had seen of the aims and purposes of our 
advertising plan. 

The reasons for our embarking upon such 
plan, as set forth in the statement, are, of 
course, those of Mr. Coates, but my approval 
of the article was not intended to endorse all 
the statements which he makes. For instance 
I disagree entirely with his statement that the 
sale of bananas has been cut by the sale of 
citrus fruits and that the citrus fruits fur 
nished sales with their hardest competition. 
This is not borne out by the facts, as the two 
fruits (and I might mention also apples) have 
entirely different characteristics and different 
uses and the sale of one supplements the sale 
of the other. 

The banana I consider in a class by itself 
as a food fruit. I have believed this so stronels 
that we have used oranges and apples in our 
advertising work, both in illustrations and in 
text, and in many of the recipes in our latest 
cook book. Our salesmen, as well as jobbe: 
and. dealers, should not feel that there is any 
direct conflict between bananas and any other 
fruit but should take the attitude that we have 
a fine “All Food Fruit” which makes it worth 
our while to emulate the aggressive merchan 
dising behind other fruits and which will 
show equally good results when sales are 
pushed as they should be. 

(signed) V. M. Curver. 


————————— 


A United Formula for 


Efficient ‘ elephone Service 


(1) 


(6) 


extension telephone prompt- 
ly and pleasantly. When the bell rings, 
i Prompt 
time and increase the 
office On long 
answers will help 
certain 


Answer vour 
someone 18 Wwalting. answers 
save the attend int’s 
eficiency of your line. 
distance calls 


to reduce 


calls. 


Use an intor 


prompt 
wertime charges on 
mative answer, such as your 
name, or that of your office, ot depart- 
ment, or both, i “Unrrep Fruit Co., 
Mr.’ Jones speaking.” 


Be re idy t 


may come in 


+ th 


he business that 


wer the line vou are answer- 


transac 


ing. 

If the individual wanted is not in, offer 
to take the the call to 
or ask the calling party if 
to call 


message, transfer 
a substi 


he W ishes the 


absent individual 
him. 

party. Do 
ron to call another depart- 
moving 
hook down and up slowly 
and notify her of the 
name of the individual, or de- 


Transfer calls for the calling 


not tell a 
attendant by 


ment. il vour 


tne re4 ci 
four or five times, 
number, 
partment w inted, 

When word is left for an individual to 
call. make out a proper call-slip, with the 
name and number of calling 


other information of value. 


time of « ill 
party, and any 
Then leave this call-slip where the person 
wanted will be sure to find it and attend 


to it as soon as he returns. 


(7) 


Give continuous attention to the calling 
parties. Do not leave the line unless 
absolutely necessary and then say when 
and why you are doing so and for how 
long, just as you would if they called in 
person. 

Listen carefully so that you will not an- 
noy the calling party by asking him to 
repeat. Be attentive to all requests. 

Be as courteous ‘“Voice-to-Voice” as you 
would. be {hace to-Pace;: for She 


Voice With The Smile Wins.” 
Outgoing Calls 


Always refer to the official telephone 
directory to secure the correct telephone 
number. 

When making local calls remain at the 
telephone until your call is answered, the 
busy signal is received, or you are satis- 
fied there is no one within hearing dis- 
tance to answer. Failure to do so causes 
annoyance and delay to the person whom 
you are trying to reach, and frequently 
to yourself. 

Introduce yourself properly to the called 
person when he answers to avoid unnec- 
essary questioning and loss of time. 
When you have finished talking, say, 
“Good-bye,” and replace the receiver on 
the hook. 

Be courteous 
abrupt. 

Long distance calls can be secured by 
passing details to the attendant. 


always, brief, but not 


HINTS TO GIRLS! 


(How to be a Failure in Business) 


Get down late mornings. 


Powder your nose when taking dictation. 

Draw \ salary in advance. 

Have vour beau telephone at least every hour. 

Wash vour white gloves and hang them on the radiator in the Boss’ private office. 
Make up those paragraphs of business letters you cannot read from your shorthand. 
Ask for raise every Saturday. 

Fight with the bookkeeper. 

Chew gum. 

Forget never take memorandums. 

Do your filing cross-eyed. 


Listen on the extension when the 


Boss telephones his wife—-or substitutes. 


The bride had but recently returned from 
her honeymoon and her mother was paying 
her first call on her since the wedding. 

“Well, daughter,” said she, “is George 
good to you?” 

“Just darling, mother,” replied the young 
wife. “Only yesterday he showed me how to 
open a can of condensed milk with a nail and 
hammer.” 


A sad looking woman of mature years ap- 
peared in the street pushing a baby carriage 
in which a fine, healthy looking infant was 
howling lustily. A friend approached. 
“Why! Mrs. Lufkins!” she ejaculated. 
“What a darling baby! But you have no 
children. Whose is it 2?” 

“You're wrong, my dear,” replied the sad 
faced one, “this is my husband; he went too 
far with the gland. cure.”—The Medico. 


The chairman of the gas company was 
making a popular address. : 

“Think of the service the gas company 
has rendered,” he cried. “If I were per- 
mitted, I would say, in the words of the poet, 
‘Honour the Light Brigade.’ ” 

Voice of a consumer from the audience: 
“Oh, what a charge they made!” 

: —Banana Budget. 


During a service which Mr. Jones (Burnet 
Co., New York City) was attending, the 
wife of a naval man handed the pastor this 
note—‘‘Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the congregation 
for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hastily and 
announced—"‘P. Bowers, having gone to see 
his wife, desires the prayers of the congrega- 
tion for his safety."—Trumbull Cheer. 


“Vacation is a lazy thing.”—Edison 
Vacation is a lazy thing, there’s naught to 
do but row the boat and climb the tree to fix 
the swing and scale the mountain like a goat 
and catch the fish and cook the same and 
forage fuel to feed the flame, and work all 


morn to mend the tire and toil and tug like 
any team to haul the flivver from the mire 
and trudge six miles for gasoline and brace the 
tent against the gale and fight with skeeters 
tooth and nail and swim a league into the 
bay and strenuous rounds of golf to play and 
help put in ten tons of hay and dance until 
the break of day. 
Tom Edison is right, by jing! 

Vacation IS a lazy thing. 

—Boston Transcript. 


A large woman, with a positive and deter- 
mined air about her, strode into the book 
store. Without giving the assistant an op- 
portunity to ask her wants, she began her 
monologue. 

“T want a book for my husband. It must 
not be too large and it must not be too small. 
I won’t buy anything that isn’t exactly what 
I want. It must not be too expensive, but 
it must be something that he will appreciate. 
I don’t suppose you have what I want, but 
I'll look at what you do have.” 

“We have just the thing, madam. Here is 
a book I am sure he will appreciate,” said the 
suave assistant, handing her a copy of “How 
to Adjust a Loud Speaker.” 

—WNSales Management. 


Li'l piccaninny 

Looks jes lak his poppy; 

Don’ know what we'll name him 
"Les it’s Carbon Copy. 


A visitor to an insane asylum saw a guard 
in charge of about 100 inmates who were out 
for exercise. The visitor inquired of the guard 
if he was not afraid of being attacked by one 
of the lunatics. 

“No; I can lick any of them,” the guard 
answered. 

“Yes, but suppose they all attacked you?” 

“No chance of that,” said the guard. 
“Crazy people never organize.” 
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—INGRAM CROCKETT. 
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